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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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is rumoured in every direction that negotiations are to be re- 
sumed. The Russian Government, it is stated, has rejected the 
British demand that a promise to demobilise should be inserted in the 
Protocol, but has agreed, if the protocol is signed, to give a written 
assurance that she will disarm in certain contingencies, such as a 
Turkish demobilisation, a settlement between Turkey and Monte- 
negro, and an arrangement between Russia and Turkey, to be 
made by direct negotiation. The British Government upon 
this accepts the protocol, merely adding a clause that it 
shall not come into operation until demobilisation has be- 
The friends of the Ministry, who began to fear that 
Lord Derby would sustain a diplomatic defeat, as well as a 
real one, are exultant, and declare that peace is as good 
as made. As nothing is changed in the situation, Christ- 
jans suffering and Turks oppressing just as before, as the 
Ottoman Parliament has advised a refusal of any concessions to 
Montenegro, and as the Turks are elate with their victories and 
think themselves invincible, we still doubt all these reports, which 
signify only that the Czar and Lord Derby will make a truce if 
they can. There is a third party involved in the struggle,— 
Turkey; and Turkey, already rampant, is to be further encour- 
aged by the reappointment of a British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. 














Sir Henry Elliot is not to be sent back to his old post. He 
“ needs rest,” and will, we hope, obtain it ; but the Government, 
though it does not restore him, has selected the most Turcophile 
diplomatist it could find. Mr. Layard, it is announced, is to 
leave Madrid for a time for the Embassy at Constantinople, and 
if the Tory Government is not soon overturned, will probably 
remain there. No one can doubt either Mr. Layard’s knowledge 
of the East or his energy, but his sympathies in any quarrel 
between Turks and Turkish Christians will be entirely on the 
side of the Turks, There will, however, be this advantage in 
his appointment, that he knows how to deal with Orientals, 
and if ordered to secure the punishment of any particular male- 
factor, will know how t@ disbelieve assurances that the Turkish 
Government is most anxious to do justice, and that it will at once 
order its tribunals to try the offender. His inner faith in Turkish 
Parliaments, too, will be of the most limited kind, and his respect 
for reforming laws probably exactly nil. He is, in fact, compe- 
tent for the work, if he chooses to do it, and that is something 
gained. 


According to the latest telegrams, the Turkish Parliament has 
advised the Sultan to make no concessions of territory to Mente- 
negro, a statement whittled away by a correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph into a resolution to make no concessions in Albania. It 
would seem certain that the Prince makes the demand for Niksich 
his sine qué non, while giving up his hopes of a port, but of 
course, his action must be decided by circumstances. He is not 
afraid to continue the war, and not so dependent upon Russia 
as is imagined, as should he continue the war, he would in- 








hitherto been made public. It appears to be the opinion of 
correspondents on the spot that the House of Representatives 
may do something unexpected, though the Senate is swamped 
with old officials, but no hint is given of the direction in which 
the energy is to manifest itself. A great number of Bills are in 
course of preparation, and meanwhile, the Press, which is declared 
“free” by the Constitution, has been officially warned not to 
attack the servants of the Sultan, under penalty of being prose- 
cuted for treason. 


Yesterday week Mr. Fawcett made an attempt to speak out the 
plain truth on the subject of the negotiations, by moving a reso- 
lution, couched in language extracted from Lord Derby’s and Lord 
Salisbury’s own despatches, to the effect that Turkish promises 
without guarantees are useless, that the Powers have a right to 
demand adequate securities for better government in Turkey, and 
that the misrule will continue until such guarantees are obtained 
as were proposd at the Conference ; and he supported his resolu- 
tion in an effective and uncompromising speech, showing that several 
British Governments in succession had neglected their duty to the 
Christian subjects of Turkey, and that things were never worse 
than they are at the present moment in Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina. But Lord Hartington, while prepared to agree with Mr. 
Fawcett, held that in the middle of a pending negotiation the 
passing of such a resolution would be inopportune,—an opinion 
which Mr. Gladstone echoed, though speaking with great power 
and eloquence to the same effect as Mr. Fawcett. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was compelled to admit that he proposed to 
meet the speech made by Mr. Fawcett, as an indictment of the 
Government, with a direct negative, rather than the motion; 
and eventually Mr. Fawcett, acting under the advice of his 
leaders, made an offer to withdraw his motion, which was 
refused. Ultimately several divisions were taken on the ad- 
journment of the debate and the adjournment of the House, 
and defeated by majorities ranging from 171 to 144, when 
the adjournment of the House was at length agreed to. Mr. 
Cobden used to say that he never could discover under what 
circumstances the House would approve of a Dissolution ; and in 
like manner, we may say that this year at least it seems impossible 
to discover under what circumstances the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion would regard a Parliamentary intervention in the boneless 
foreign policy of the Government, as ‘‘ opportune.” Surely if it 
be not opportune before the Government has gone wrong, it 
would be still less so after the Government has succeeded in doing 
just what Mr. Fawcett—using their own language—describes aa 
utterly without meaning, 


Mr. Gladstone, in his brilliant speech, insisted on the very 
grave responsibility which we had incurred by the Crimean war, 
by depriving the Christians of Turkey of the protectorate 
secured to Russia, in his opinion, by the treaty of Kinardji; and 
insisted on the vast change for the worse in all the Christian 
provinces which has been the result of the exasperation due to 
the revolt in Herzegovina and Bosnia, the Servian war, and the 
Bulgarian massacre. He quoted the information bearing directly 
on this point which newspapers bring us every day, and pointed 
to the menace of yet worse things likely to come,—as the philo- 
Turks themselves assure us,—if pressure is really to be put on 
Turkey by Europe, and insisted on the probable dangers of the dis- 
tribution of arms to the Mussulman population of Turkey. ‘To him 
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replied, first, Mr. Butler-Johnstone, who made a vehement pro- 
Turkish speech, treating Turkey as the advanced-guard of Great 
Britain,—an advanced-guard certainly of whom we ought to be 
proud,—and also Sir H. Drummond Wolff, who made a point against 
Mr. Gladstone’s consistency, by quoting from a speech of his de- 
livered on February 15, 1867, praising Lord Derby for his Cretan 
policy which had ‘enforced the law of neutrality, even though 
at the expense of the calls of mere humanity,”—a quotation 
which gave the Tories the most rapturous delight, and to which 
Sir H. Wolff gave point by intimating that when Mr. Gladstone 
delivered it, it was probable that he would almost immediately 
return to office, a probability which naturally affected his view 


of official responsibility. 


Out of this incident arose a ‘personal explanation” on 
Tuesday, for Mr. Gladstone wrote to Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff on the subject of this citation, and published his letter in 
Monday's papers, and while admitting that Sir H. Wolff had 
no intention to mislead, he called it a ‘‘ garbled citation.” Mr. 
Gladstone showed that at the time he approved Lord Derby's 
policy, very little was known of the Cretan insurrection, which 
had only just commenced, and that he himself professed his 
desire for an autonomy in Crete, in some degree analogous to that 
of the Danubian provinces, and that he laid down no general 
doctrine at all that neutrality should be preferred to humanity. 
Thereupon Sir H. Drummond Wolff invited on Tuesday, by the 
counsel of his most trusted friends, the Speaker’s opinion,— 
which was, by the way, never given,—whether the proper 
course to take was not to ask for explanations in the House 
itself. Mr. Gladstone had no difficulty in showing, we think, 
that this was not the wise course, whether it was or was not the 
usual course. In the first place, it took up an hour of very 
precious time. In the second, by sending his complaint to the 
newspapers, Mr, Gladstone gave Sir H. Wolff full opportunity 
to look into the case before giving his reply, whereas if asked for 
explanations in the House, he would not have been ready with his 
reply. So the Speaker prudently gave no opinion, and Sir H. 
Wolff disclaimed personal imputation on Mr. Gladstone, and the 
little collision passed off, with no further result than the proof 
that Sir H. Wolff has injudicious friends, who do not know what 
functions the newspapers are best fitted for, and what functions 
the House is best fitted for, but who throw on an overburdened 
House the duty of listening to explanations for which the Press is 
in every respect the exact place. 





Mr, Rylands made his threatened speech against Sir Henry 
Elliot on Tuesday, and it was rather injudicious, hinting that 
the Ambassador Ordinary thwarted the Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary at Constantinople, which, of course, he could not 
prove. Mr. Forster, however, restored the debate to dignity, in 
a speech in which he showed that Sir H. Elliot’s policy was to 
uphold Turkey, whatever massacres might be the result, declared 
that ‘‘ European peace could best be preserved by the fulfilment 
of European duty,” and held Government to their repeated asser- 
tions that they would not fight for Turkey. He believed that the 
Turks were growing excited with their successes, and read a letter 
from Constantinople stating that the Turks threatened no longer 
to submit to the capitulations which alone protect European sub- 
jects from oppression. If the British Government prohibited Russia 
from acting, the responsibility for the Christians would in future 
rest upon ourselves exclusively. The return of Sir. H Elliot would be 
dangerous, from his very zeal in the maintenance of ideas which 
were no longer those of the country. These views were expressed 
with the same strength by Mr. Gladstone also, in a speech in 
which he repudiated the notion that British interests were the 
only measure of British responsibility. 


It is the misfortune of our present arrangements that in any 
debate on foreign policy in the House of Commons neither 
the Foreign Secretary nor the Premier is there to answer. 
Mr. Bourke and the Chancellor of the Exchequer did what they 
could, but it was not much. Mr. Bourke became violent, and 
called the attacks on Sir H. Elliot ‘‘ vile and calumnious,” and re- 
peated the wretched oldstory of the danger to Christians from Mus- 
sulman fanaticism, which means that if Mussulmans are threatened 
with punishment for murders they will commit some more. His 
only other argument was that Sir Henry Elliot had brought the 
excesses committed by Irregulars before the Porte,—which is, of 
course, as true as that the Porte, relying upon the “ interests” 
of Great Britain, treated his representations as mere forms. Sir 
Stafford Northcote made a little better figure, arguing that ‘you 


cannot improve a Government by coercion, though you may 
destroy one ;” and that, short of ¢vercion, Sir Henry Elliot, in 
difficult circumstances, had done what he could. But even he 
did not venture to deny that Sir H. Elliot had failed. The regult 
of the debate was an iutellectual victory for the Opposition, 
though, of course, the majority did not either feel or appreciate 


that form of defeat. 


It appears that the contest between President Hayes and the 
Senate was really terminated by the country. The “ wipg. 
pullers,” with Mr. Blaine at their head, were extremely irritateg 
at Mr. Hayes’s selections for the Cabinet, and resolved to give 
him a decided check by refusing his nominations. Mr. Blaine 
accordingly made furious speeches, and for four days it seemed ag 
if the old Senatorial “ Ring” would triumph over the White 
House. Then the opposition suddenly collapsed. The 
Senators outside the Ring resisted its dictation, and a 
perfect shower of telegrams warned the leaders in ‘the 
cabal that they would lose their seats. They gaye 
way completely, and the new Cabinet was accepted by 4 
nearly unanimous vote, only two Senators voting against the 
nominations. Mr. Hayes has repeated his determination to im. 
prove the Civil Service, and as a beginning has declined to moye 
anybody except upon specific charges. He has, at the same time, 
directed a Commission to inquire into the quarrel between the 
rival Governments in Charleston and New Orleans, and has ap- 
pointed Mr. Frederick Douglas, once a slave, Marshal of the 
District of Columbia. His main difficulty now is with the 
Democrats, who expect more concessions in the South than he 
can make. 


The Italian Budget has nearly reached an equilibrium. §, 
Depretis, in presenting on March 27 his estimate for 1877, 
stated that the income would be £55,880,000, and the total 
expenditure £55,400,000, leaving a surplus of £480,000. This 
surplus is not yet realised, but the policy of increasing the 
revenue and diminishing the expenditure has now been persisted 
in for ten years, and the present Ministry is pursuing it ener- 
getically, and hopes to begin withdrawing the paper-money this 
year, and to increase the revenue by a still more methodical and 
rigorous collection of existing taxes. These taxes are very severe, 
much too severe, but it should be noted that Italy even now pays 
only half the revenue of France, whereas, if the population were 
equally rich, it could pay three-fourths. It is not equally rich, but 
the Italians are as frugal as the French, have as fine a country, 
and are in some districts, notably Lombardy, heaping up money 
fast, a fact shown by the large proportion of the Debt held in 
Italy itself. The first economical necessity now is the reduction 
of the South, and especially of Sicily, to security and order. The 
island ought to be the richest province of the kingdom. 


A terrible accident occurred to the Scotch express on the 
North-Eastern line on Saturday night. ‘The train, going at about 
thirty miles an hour, had arrived at a curve south of Morpeth, when 
the engine left the line, “‘ the flange of a wheel,” according to 
Captain Tyler, ‘‘ having mounted a rail,” owing to the ‘ defective 
condition of a joint.” It was at first believed that a spring of 
the engine had given way, but Captain Tyler showed that this 
had occurred after the engine turned over, and that ‘‘ there was 
no sign of any defect in the engine.” The train was instantly 
reduced to a wreck, five persons were killed, and eleven more or 
less seriously injured. ‘The accident is remarkable from the 
entire absence of any blame to the driver, pointsmen, or signal- 
men—unless, indeed, the suspicion thrown out that the train 
was going too fast should be proved correct—the accident, ac- 
cording to the official Inspector, whose evidence was taken as 
final by the coroner’s jury, being entirely due to a slight 
fault in the permanent way, which may have been injured by 
the passage of the next previous train. It is hardly possible 
to think of a system of inspection which would prevent such an 
occurrence by night as well as by day. 








Mr. Walter Bagehot, for eighteen years back editor of the 
Economist, and the author of some of the most original literary 
and economical works of the day,—of whose remarkable abilities 
and character we have spoken at some length in another column, 
—died this day week at Langport, after a very short illness of 
two or three days, in the fifty-first year of his age. He was 
educated in University College, London, and took his Master's 
degree with the highest honours in the University of London in 
1848 ; studied law for a year or two, and was called to the Bar ; 





then entered an old Bank in the West of England, in which his 
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father, who survives him, was a leading partner ; gave a good deal of 
study to economical subjects, in which he had always beem pro- 
foundly interested ; and married, in 1858, the eldest daughter of 
the Right Hon. James Wilson, Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, and afterwards our Finance Minister in India, whom he 
snoceeded as editor of the Economist. Fromthattime Mr. Bagehot, 
though not neglecting general literature, gave more and more time 
to the study of economy, producing upon it works more vivid and 
original than any, with the exception of Ricardo, and possibly Mr. 
J. 8. Mill, since Adam Smith shaped the rude ideas on it into a 
science. Had Mr. Bagehot lived to complete the work of which he 
published the introductory chapter a year ago in the Fortnightly 
Review, we believe he would have marked a completely new epoch 
in the growth of the science of politicaleconomy. As it is, in the 
history of economical science he will not be forgotten. 


A terrible prospect would have been held out to the literary 
class in England, if Mr. Justice Grove and Mr. Justice Field had 
not sustained an order of Baron Huddleston’s, made in chambers, 
in the case of ‘‘ Ross v. Francis.” It appears that in a review of 
a book on ‘‘Pyrology, or Fire-Chemistry,” published in the 
Athenzum of 21st August, 1875, the reviewer said that he could 
not discern anything in its pages ‘“‘which is not much more 
clearly and satisfactorily described in our best books on 
the uses of the blow-pipe.” On the strength of the review con- 
taining this sentence an action for libel appears to have 
been commenced, and the plaintiff wished to have interrogatories 
administered to the defendant, asking for the names of such books 
on the blow-pipe, and the passages in them where his views had 
been anticipated, which interrogatories Baron Huddleston would 
not allow, a decision in which he was fortunately sustained on 
appeal by Mr. Justice Grove and Mr. Justice Field. Just 
imagine the dismay of the literary class, if for any review every 
writer were liable to be interrogated in Chancery as to the foun- 
dation for his judgments and the evidence of his statements; if 
we were liable, for instance, to be severely interrogated as to the 
reasons for calling this poem flat and that scholarship poor, 
for asserting that this treatise had nothing new in it, and the 
other nothing that was not too new to be true! We donot mean 
that such judgments are often expressed without conviction and 
foundation, but that hardly any of them would be expressed at 
all if we were liable to pay the penalty of a rigid interrogation 
in Court on the grounds on which they were formed. Which, 
indeed, of us, would express an opinion (say) on the best way to 
a place, the best train to go by, the probable weather, or even 
the flavour of our food, if we were to be subjected to a legal 
interrogatory on the strength of it? 


The American papers have been more than usually imaginative 
lately on the subject of the stimulus given by blue rays to the 
growth of plants and animals. A blue-glass house will, according 
to their theory, double the size of plants kept in it, and a few blue- 
ray baths cure the worst spinal complaints. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for these cheering myths, as Mr. Thistleton Dyer, Assistant- 
Director in the Royal Gardens at Kew, showed, in a lecture on 
‘ Plant-Growth,” delivered at the London Institution on Monday 
afternoon, the blue rays in sunlight “actually have a retarding 
effect on growth,”—and it is to the blue rays that this retard - 
ing effect is limited. Mr. Thistleton Dyer even explained the 
movements of plants towards the light as ‘‘ probably due to the 
curvature of the stems, in consequence of the illuminated side 
growing more slowly than that which is shaded.” It is curious 
that the ingenuity of American inventors should have hit on the 
exact contrary of the truth. Or was it due to the fancy of a 
‘ blue-stocking,’ who wanted to get rid of the opprobrium attaeh- 
ing to the colour, and made a dash in the wrong direction ? 


In Mrs. Nassau Senior, sister of Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q.C., the 
public service has lost a woman of rare abilities, and the first who 
ever received a high-salaried official appointment under Govern- 
ment. Mrs. Senior held the office, first of Assistant-Inspector 
and then of Inspector of Workhouses and Workhouse Schools 
for nearly two years, and her masterly report to the Local 
Government Board on the condition of the female pauper children 
in the district schools and in service has made an impression 


due to the change of Government, Mr. Stansfeld being, as is 
well known, an ardent supporter of the claims of women, while 
Mr. Sclater-Booth may be quite the contrary. Still, looking to the 
large support which even the political “‘rights of women” obtain 
from the Conservative party, we wonder that no attempt has been 
made to find a respectable, even if not an equal, successor to Mra. 
Senior, as Inspector to Workhouse Schools. 


On Thursday week, Mr. Barnaby read an interesting paper 
before the Institute of Naval Architects, on the fighting-power 
of iron merchant-ships, mentioning the conditions under which 
their machinery might be defended from ordinary shots, explaining 
how the vessels might be armed, and insisting that if thus de- 
fended and armed, they might become very efficient, not only as 
transport ships to supply our colonial stations with food and 
material of war in time of war, but even as a positive addition to 
the power of the Navy, so far as regards attacks on other 
merchant ships. He would arm these ships with 64- 
pounders, with a ram, with the star torpedo, and put a six- 
inch armoured screen between-decks, if needful. No doubt 
any such ships would be very efficient against anything but 
ships-of-war and torpedoes, and no doubt it is quite true that 
convoys of anything like large fleets of transports under modern 
conditions are quite impossible ;—against torpedoes, for instance, 
in the darkness, no convoys could defend such fleets of trans- 
ports. At the same time, it is hardly likely that, except in the 
immediate prospect of war, shipowners will sacrifice any tangible 
profit or convenience, for the sake of such transformations in case 
of war. Neutral capitalists will always be willing to buy the 
mercantile marine of a great country of ships like England in 
case we go to war, for they would succeed to much of our busi- 
ness ; and our shipowners, knowing this, will hardly make any 
very substantial sacrifices for a very doubtful and hypothetical 
good. 


The rumours as to the dangerous condition of the Pope's health 

have this week reappeared. According to the Romancorrespondent 
of the Times, supported by other more sensational correspondents, 
his Holiness had an attack of some kind from which he lost for 
some days the use of his legs. This was supposed at first to be 
paralysis, and the alarm among the Cardinals was very great, but 
the Pope rapidly recovered, and his illness is now ascribed, as 
usual, to acold. All the necessary arrangements for holding an 
election in the Vatican have now been elaborated, and it is under- 
stood that should a vacancy occur, the Italian Government will 
take stringent precautions to maintain the freedom of the Con- 
clave from any approach to popular interference. Great Govern. 
ments almost always make themselves felt, but as far as direct 
pressure is concerned, the next election ought to be the freest on 
record, the Cardinals not being embarrassed by the reflection that 
in electing a spiritual head they are also electing a temporal 
master, who, a8 was once said by a Cardinal, ‘‘can send me to 
prison.” 
The Government has asked for a Select Committee of the 
Lords to study the whole subject of English floods and droughts. 
Recent floods in the valleys of the great rivers have been most 
mischievous, while in many rural districts, some of them very near 
the metropolis, the defective supply of water causes every year the 
greatest inconvenience and expense to the residents. There are 
parts of the country where serviceable wells seem to be unknown, 
and where the inhabitants drink only pond-water, often very foul, 
and in summer-time have to go miles in order to fill their pails. 
The Committee, therefore, is to inquire into the methods of 
storage now adopted, as well as the means of preventing floods, 
and see if the Conservancy Boards cannot be invested with powers 
to meet the one evil as well as the other. What seems to be 
wanted in waterless villages is power to the nearest Conservancy 
to sink a well, and charge the landowners and occupiers a small 
rate for its cost. The evil rises in particular places, where drainage 
has been thoroughly perfected, to a height which makes drought 
nearly as dangerous to the people as malaria. 





The Oxford and Cambridge boat-race came off as usual on Satur- 
day, and was unusually well contested, the race having ended, for the 
first time since the competition was commenced, forty-eight years 
ago, in a dead heat. It was at first believed to have been won 


which is lik 
's ikely to produce a fundamental change of system. Her by Oxford, but the Judge pronounced that the boats were exactly 


official work was cut short in November, 1874, by the illness of 
which she died on Saturday last. Hitherto her place has not been 
filled, but hers was not an infiuence for which it is easy to find a 
substitute, or a work to which many could worthily succeed. 


level. The occurrence is the more remarkable, because Oxford 
would have won, though only by a short lead, but for the unex- 
plained breaking of one oar. 





It is, of course, possible that the failure to replace her is partly 


Consols were on Vhureday 964. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—~>—_ 
THE LATEST RUMOURS. 


HE latest rumours of the hour are interesting, if they are 
only true. They indicate that the Russian Government, 
partly under the influence of the Emperor’s indecision, and 
partly from eagerness to stand well with Europe, has agreed, 
if the Protocol is signed, to disarm when peace is made with 
Montenegro, and when the Turkish Government has agreed 
to treat directly with St. Petersburg. The British Govern- 
ment, again, in its eagerness to avoid a failure visible to its 
own followers, has, with one reserve showing deep-rooted dis- 
trust of Russia, expressed its readiness to sign the Protocol, 
the precise terms of which it still keeps concealed. Should this 
arrangement be carried out, an assumption we do not make, 
Russia will have secured three very important objects. She is 
left free to choose her own moment for action ; she has obtained 
the formal assent of Europe to the proposition that Turkish 
misgovernment is a European and not an internal question ; 
and she has obtained the power of throwing the whole onus of 
refusing to disarm upon the Government of Turkey, which, if 
it acts consistently, will plead that its “‘ Parliament” will not 
allow of any diplomatic interference with its independent action. 
These are important diplomatic successes for Russia, but they 
will be purchased, if at all, at the price of an apparent deser- 
tion of the Southern Slavs, who have been promised active 
protection, and not an endless continuance of diplomatic chatter, 
of a breach of the Russian Emperor’s pledge at Moscow—he 
having obtained no guarantees whatever—and of an immense 
increase in the Pashas’ confidence in themselves. They will say, 
and say justly, that the only motive for such a recoil after 
such a demonstration is fear; and say also, unjustly but 
naturally, that the fear is fear of Turkish prowess in the field. 
They will consider themselves at liberty to treat their Christian 
serfs exactly as they please, their absolutism being declared by 
Europe too necessary to be disturbed. If any doubt should 
remain in their minds as to this pleasing conclusion, it will be 
removed by the anxious care of the British Foreign Office. Lord 
Derby intends to send an Ambassador again to Constantinople, 
and thus inform the Turks and the world that England was 
not really annoyed at the failure of the Conference, but only 
expressed an unreal annoyance because other nations did, and 
because it was not expedient openly to make Lord Salisbury 
ridiculous. The moment it could be decently done the 
Foreign Office resumed its old position, and to show clearly 
that it had resumed it, selected as its Envoy Mr. Layard, the 
strongest Turcophile, except Sir Henry Elliot, at its im- 
mediate disposal. No course could be conceived more 
acceptable to the Pashas, whose victory over Europe, 
Russia, and civilisation is thus announced to every corner 
of their dominions, and who can now recommence in 
safety their work of “settling” Bashi-Bazouks in the 
Greek provinces and islands where “repression” begins to 
be desirable, 

We confess we distrust the whole story. The anxiety of 
Russia to see this Protocol signed, to procure one more assur- 
ance on paper that Turkey is a bad Power, is to us unintelli- 
gible ; but nothing whatever has been changed in the situation, 
which originally produced the European alarm. Turkey is 
not even externally at peace, for Montenegro has still the 
audacity to declare that she is entitled to the terms settled by 
all Europe. The insurrection in Bosnia is not over, but is, on 
the contrary, about to assume, as the weather improves, very 
much larger proportions. The fate of the Slav Christians 
is no better, but worse, for every outrage has been 
embittered by a momentary hope that Russia would 
keep her promises, and save them at least from open 
violence. No “reforms” of the character required—that 
is, reforms enabling Christians to enjoy the fruits of their 
labour in security—have been carried out, or can be carried out, 
with the instruments possessed by the Turkish Government. 
No fear whatever has been inspired in Constantinople, where 
the Pashas think their army irresistible, and point with pride 
to a fleet which, whatever its condition, is commanded by an 
Englishman, quite certain to do all to protect them that 
can be done by daring, capacity, and fidelity to the 
cause which he unfortunately serves. At sea and on 
shore, the Sultan sees no enemy he need dread, unless 
it be the fanatics, who can be soothed by giving the 
Rayahs into their hands, Every circumstance which can 
make Turkish rule intolerable, or excite patriotic Russians, or 


Rt 
make insurrection imminent is, in fact, intensified; and then 
we afe told that peace is secured, that Englishmen may make 
profits comfortably, and that there never was wisdom equal to 
the wisdom of a Government which covers a cesspool with paper; 
and claims for that grand sanitary measure a certificate of the 
health of the house. With such a Government ruling Great 
Britain, and such a spirit reigning though Europe, anything ig 
possible ; but for the present, we decline to believe that the 
right cause has been hopelessly crushed down. After 
slavery was not solidified when John Brown was so triumph- 
antly hanged. 





THE DANGEROUS BIAS OF THE TORY PARTY, 

O one who has merely read the debates in the House of 
Commons on the Turkish Question can form any true 
conception of the temper of the Conservative party. Unques- 
tionably that temper is as much more pro-Turkish than the 
temper of the Government, as that of the leaders of Opposition 
Bench is less so. It is not merely that men like Mr. Butler. 
Johnstone get loudly cheered when they declare their convic- 
tion that the Turkish Army and Fleet are the advanced-guard 
of the English Army and Fleet, and that whenever England 
and Russia embrace, it will be the death-agony of one of them, 
It is not merely that every speaker on the anti-Turkish side 
suffers constant interruptions of a rough kind, and that 
sometimes it is almost impossible to obtain a hearing 
at all for a man who, Tike Mr. Courtney yesterday 
week, had an unquestionable right to address the House, 
having waived a motion of his own which had precedence 
over that of Mr. Fawcett. The most instructive thing is to 
watch the manner in which the Conservatives cheer, or refraim 
from cheering, when the Leader of the House is speaking. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is naturally a very fair man and 
a very sober-minded man. But no one has grown more as a 
Parliamentary speaker in the last few years than Sir Stafford 
Northcote. He evidently has that delicate perception for the 
temper of the House, and of his own party, that discriminating 
knowledge when either one or the other likes a strong line to 
be taken, and would appreciate a sarcasm or cheer the indig- 
nant voice of protest, which is the one thing needful for a 
leader, whether he be a true orator or not. In the Recess, Sir 
Stafford Northcote was the most favourable, if not to coercion, 
at least to something which it was very difficult indeed to dis- 
criminate from coercion, of all the Conservative Cabinet. Even in 
the speech which he made on the Address, though he adopted in 
one part of his speech the Government formula that the Ministry 
was not prepared for coercion, in another part of his speech he 
intimated quite as clearly that the notion of “intervention” 
was not given up, and that it was by no means true to say 
that the British Government had no further resource to fall 
back on for bringing about the Turkish reforms to which they 
had committed themselves. In fact, till Parliament met, Sir 
Stafford Northcote was almost as sincere in his repudiation of 
the “ paper currency” of Turkish promises without guarantees, 
as the Marquis of Hartington or Mr. Forster. But it is quite 
impossible to listen to him now without seeing how great is 
the impression which the attitude of his own party has pro- 
duced upon him. In fact, you see his opinion not merely 
changed, but changing, as you hear him speak, and note the 
different responses which come to different portions of his 
argument. He drinks in “ina vapour,” to use Mr. Gladstone’s 
phrase, what he pours back upon them “in a flood.” And the 
vapour which unfortunately he thus drinks in is very unwhole- 
some vapour, the kind of vapour which disposes men to vapour, 
and especially to vapour on behalf of the Turks, as if they 
were a gallant, ill-used, and most necessary advance-guard of 
English power in the East. When Sir Stafford Northcote, for 
instance, tells the House, ‘“‘ We do not dispute fora moment our 
obligation to do all we can for the relief of the suffering 
Christian subjects of the Porte, and we say that we are doing 
all we can, and that we are doing it in the way which we be- 
lieve will be the best to take,” the faintest “ hear, hear,” from 
a few of the reasonable Members of his party, greets him, But 
when he protests, with that warmth of manner which bespeaks 
indignation, against the “extreme injustice” of objecting to 
the distribution of arms to the Mussulman population of the 
Turkish Empire at a moment when a great Russian army 1s 
on the frontier,—whether the result be more massacres and 
outrages or not,—then his party cheer him with that 
cordial sympathy which betrays at once that he has struck 
into the right track. A careful ear can note at once how 





much deeper and more earnest is the ring of the leader’s voice 
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after threading his way through the caveats and protests 

— he knows to be necessary, and in which, to do him justice, 
his real judgment and intellectual convictions are much better 
expressed than in the passages in which Turkey is more 
sympathetically treated, he passes on to apologise for the Turks, 
to remonstrate with those who expect Turkey to make great 
reforms under the pressure of an imminent invasion, to re- 
udiate the notion that interferences by one country can ever 
reform the abuses of another, and to assert that England 
is doing all that her honour and dignity require. It is the 
same with Mr. Bourke’s less important speeches. No more 
reasonable man than Mr. Bourke, none more open to the diffi- 
culty of making any sort of apology for leaving Turkey in the 
undisturbed right to perpetuate plunder and massacre in her 
Christian provinces, is to be found in the Tory ee 
Yet when he gets ' in his most moderate mood to reply 
to criticisms on Sir Henry Elliot, he has hardly pronounced 
the exordium in which he touches common ground with the 
leaders of Opposition, before he finds himself carried away by 
the tone.of his party, and catches himself branding worthy 
Mr. Rylands’ not very violent remarks on Sir Henry Elliot as 
“vile and calumnious” attacks. The plain truth is that, since 
the Session began, the policy of Lord Salisbury has lost ground 
sadly with the Government, and the policy of Sir Henry Elliot 
gained ground ;—and this, as we strongly believe, not merely 
because Lord Derby’s half-and-half attitude is intrinsically so 
difficult to maintain, especially when the Premier’s own feel- 
ing, as every one knows, is a perturbing influence, steadily 
attracting the Government into sympathy with Turkey, but 
because while the Opposition have shown no bold front at all 
in either House, the Conservative party have made their bias 
more and more felt on every official speaker, insensibly stimu- 
lating that side of his mind which is favourable to Turkey 
and hostile to Russia, and throwing cold water on that side of 
it which realises most deeply the wrongs and sufferings of 
Turkey’s victims. 
Now the country ought well to consider this matter, in the 
short vacation now before us. We say with profound conviction 
that the meeting of Parliament, so far from having advanced the 
cause which the demonstrations of the autumn were made to pro- 
mote, has unquestionably and seriously injured it, and that one 
great reason why this is so, is that while the friends of the 
Christian provinces of Turkey have been hesitating, feeble, 
uncertain in tone, the friends of the Turk have been 
vigorous, constant, and urgent, in spite of their reticence, 
and have made their influence distinctly and power- 
fully felt on the minds of their own leaders, The 
situation is the more critical, because nobody can doubt 
that an unreasoning, and to a very great extent unreason- 
able, fear of Russia is very widely diffused, through even 
the ignorant part of English society; and that if a few weeks 
hence Russia takes the field alone against Turkey, it is very 
difficult to say how far the vehemence of the Tories and the 
sympathies of the Prime Minister might not leadus. Already 
the impression that we have some right to demand the demo- 
bilisation of the Russian army is beginning to pervade the 
Tory and Turkish Press, and we should fear very much that 
popular ignorance and skilful statecraft might out of that 
vague impression “ suck no small advantage,” and embark us 
in a diplomatic quarrel of which the natural issue would 
be a quarrel other than diplomatic. The week before us is a 
week of the most momentous importance for coming events. If 
the country uses it well to make Parliament feel that, on the 
Turkish Question at least, the majority does not represent, but 
misrepresents the feeling of the constituencies, we may still 
avert the serious danger of giving moral and even more than 
moral aid to the Ottoman Empire. But if no such use is made 
of the short vacation, and Parliament reassembles in the same 


there seems good cause to believe that this time, although the 
immediate danger has been overcome, the Cardinals were 
seriously and reasonably alarmed. His Holiness’s legs gave 
way, whether from partial paralysis or natural weakness, and 
that is a sign in so old a man which can hardly be mis- 
taken. All preparations, therefore, are silently completed 
for a new election, and the names of Cardinals accept- 
able to the Conclave are very freely discussed. There is no 
reasonable doubt, however, that the election will be perfectly 
free, and if it is free, conjecture as to its result is and must be the 
merest guoss-work. The rule requiring a two-thirds majority, 
and the practice of “ ing” to names which seem accept- 
able to the Conclave, forbid conjecture, and the utmost the 
most observant Catholic can venture to say is that the chances 
are heavily in favour of an Italian Cardinal, that no German or 
French nomination is probable, that an English nomination is 
conceivable, though not likely, and that if an individual is to 
be named, Cardinal Morochini is, among uncertainties, the one 
least certainly uncertain. It is not time yet, however, to dis- 
cuss names, and our object to-ddy is rather to describe the 
two points on which the next election to the Papacy may 
greatly influence the minds and even affect the fortunes of 
civilised mankind. 

One of these is fairly well understood. Perfect as the 
organisation of Rome may be, and steady as is the pressure 
which the Curia must exercise on any possible Pope, the per- 
sonal character of the individual who fills the office must and 
does affect the direction of the whole machine. Some of the 
faculties of the Papacy are incommunicable, while the main- 
spring of its authority, the reverence felt for it by millions of 
men and tens of millions of women, attaches itself in an ever- 
increasing degree to the personality of the wearer of the Triple 
Crown. The Pope is bound, more perhaps than any Sovereign, 
by precedent, by tradition, by positive law, and by the 
advice of the great bodies through which he acts; but still 
final decision on all subjects rests with him, he alone has an 
effective initiative, he alone can publicly declare his own policy 
or wish, and he himself creates the Court which is to influence 
his mind. In a long reign every great ecclesiastic in the 
Catholic world may be the nominee of the person to whom they 
all look up. Moreover, there is more free life, more debate, 
more contention, so to speak, in the Catholic Church than the 
Protestant world suspects, and a Pope of decided opinions 
always finds behind him a great party to which his adhesion, 
however reserved in form, can give a substantial victory. A 
Pope, for example, who disliked the Order of Jesus would not 
stand alone, but would have behind him, and would gradually 
draw around him, perhaps the second strongest party within 
the Church. If, therefore, the new Pope is a man disinclined 
in ecclesiastical matters to pursue the policy of the present 
reign, willing to let the Church rest without new demands 
on its faith, reluctant to raise extreme propositions like 
some of those in the Syllabus to the rank of burning 
questions, disposed to believe in compromise rather than 
in a blank Non possumus, his election would be an event 
of the greatest European importance. It would modify 
the attitude of all States towards the Church, and enable 
many statesmen, notably Prince Bismarck and 8. Depretis, to 
escape from a position which they feel to be profoundly em- 
barrassing. Even a certain quiescence and torpor in the Pope 
would in the present situation of affairs have a great effect, 
and be felt as a relief by nearly every Government in Europe. 
On the other hand, an election which was only a continuance 
of the present reign, an election such as the Pope is believed 
to desire, and for which he has so nearly filled up the Sacred 
College, would intensify all disputes, first, by destroying hope, 
and next, by extinguishing the resisting forces still struggling 
within the Church itself. It should not be forgotten that the 





mood as that in which it separated, we confess that we should 
feel some genuine anxiety lest the moral influence of the 
British Government should be cast definitively and with terrible 
effect into the wrong scale, in relation to the probably approach- 
ing conflict ; and even lest that mischievous moral influence 
might become, through the irritating and stimulating effect of 
fear and anger, a positive alliance with the worst Government 
and the worst cause of our day and generation. 





THE NEXT PAPAL ELECTION. 


Se rumours as to the health of the Pope have for some 
time been very serious. The Pope is so strong an old 
man, and Rome gossips so perpetually about him, that reports 


unprecedented length of this Pope’s reign has had a great 
effect in stifling all discontents and directing all personal am- 
bitions into a single groove. He may almost be said to have 
selected every ruling man in the Church; a single shade of 
opinion has become nearly dominant; and if the same reign 
were protracted under another name for another twenty years, 
the Roman Catholic Church would be composed not only of 
men of a single faith, but of men of a single school. 

We say nothing of the effect which a great spiritual Pope 
might produce upon human affairs, of the purposes for which 
the legalised autocracy over faith and morals might by possi- 
bility be employed. The election of such a Pope is improba- 
ble, and scarcely any Catholic, certainly no Protestant, is able 
to say confidently what a great spiritual genius seated on the 
Chair of St. Peter, and armed with the tremendous weapon of 





of his illness are received with considerable incredulity, but 
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theological and moral Infallibility, might or might not be 
able to effect. No one, however, can read Cardinal Manning’s 
account of the “ True History of the Vatican Council,” with- 
out perceiving that there is a field within which a Pope able 
to grasp the intellectual situation of Europe and America, and 
himself an incarnate Council, might win victories and incur 
defeats of the highest moment to modern civilisation. That 
speculation is, however, too lofty for our present pur- 
pose, and we pass on to another, much more subordinate, 
but still most important question, through which the 
next election may materially and immediately influence 
the events in Europe. Will ‘the next Head of the Roman 
Ohurch, in English parlance, be a Tory or a Radical? 
Nothing is more uncertain. Englishmen think of Rome as 
changeless, and so she is as to her end, but she can change 
her means, and may at this moment be on the verge of a new 
departure. There are men in the Conclave who still think 
Governments the best earthly allies of Rome. There are also 
men—we have heard that the latest English creation is among 
them—whose personal bias is strongly towards the existing 
constitution of society, who distrust the masses, who think it 
most important for great ecclesiastics to be great gentlemen, 
who are, in fact—subject always to the traditions of the Church 
and the necessities of the hour—aristocrats at heart. And 
there are also men who think that the power of the Govern- 
ments ‘is over, that Rome should resume her ancient attitude 
as protector of the masses,—she abolished villenage, and is, in 
theory atall events, most hostile toslavery—that Christianity has 
a distinctly democratic side, and that if the Church could again 
secure the people, the Papacy would once more be the natural 
moderator of the “‘ Parliament of man, the federation of the 
world.” Nor is this the dream of a rhetorician. There can- 
not be a doubt that if the Papacy swayed visibly, and still 
more if it swayed strongly in this direction, the effect would 
be enormous. The mere suspension of the internecine fight 
now raging between the Revolution and the priesthood would 
be one of the grave events of our time. The mere relaxa- 
tion in countries like France in the hostility now felt by pious 
women to popular ideas would send thousands, hundreds of 
thousands of their sons into the popular army. Let us take a 
single and most concrete illustration. There is nothing what- 
ever in the doctrines, traditions, or discipline of Rome to pre- 
vent a Pope from declaring ex cathedrdé that the duty of 
almsgiving to the poor, a binding duty on Catholic individuals, 
is equally binding on States and communities. Does any- 
body believe that if that were said officially, in a way to 
make it a tenet of the entire priesthood of Europe, that a 
poor-law of some sort could in any Catholic country be 
any longer resisted? It would be morally impossible. The 
whole weight of the masses, of the pious, of the women, and 
of the Utopians would be thrown on one side; while the 
strongest. force upon the other in most conflicts, the Sceptics, 
would be divided and confused. That is but a single illus- 
tration of the force a Radical Pope might exercise, and that 
such a Pope might be elected is most certain. The Society 
of Jesus, according to universal rumour, intend that such a 
Pope should be elected. He need not be a Liberal in any 
way. On the contrary, it is perfectly possible that a Liberal 
Pope, in the sense in which Governments use the term, 
would have aristocratic leanings—for example, Riario Sforza 
might tend to compromise with Germany, without caring 
much about the future of the proletariat—while a Con- 
servative Pope, in the ecclesiastical sense, might be cor- 
dially favourable to the masses. If we read Cardinal Man- 
ning’s utterances and actions aright, he would, if elected— 
which he will not be—be very nearly in that intellectual position. 
The event said to be approaching is, in fact, from every point 
of view one of the first order, to be watched with anxious 
attention by every man in Europe who seriously cares to 
— the general drift of the affairs of the civilised 
world. 





THE DEBATE ON SIR H. ELLIOT. 


Ww do not see the use of condemning the House of Com-~ 
mons for “ interfering” in the progress of negotiations. 
We might as wall condemn the German Emperor for insisting 
= reading Prince Bismarck’s despatches. In the veiled 
fonarchy, as in the veiled Republic, the ultimate responsi- 
bility of decision rests outside the Foreign Office, in the one 


case with ithe Monarch, in the other with the popular |, 


Assembly, and the responsibility for policy involves the duty 
of understanding the progress of negotiations. The German, 





Emperor could not absolve himself from the guilt of an inyg. 
sion. of France by pleading that Prince Bismarck had written such 
despatches that the Monarch could not help himself, nor could 
the House of Commons justify itself for a gratuitous war with 
Russia by averring that it knew nothing of what Lord Derby 
was about. The House is bound to represent the Ki . 
it votes the money to be spent on any great enterprise ; it ds 
regarded by the people as the ultimate authority, and whey 
grave events are toward, it is bound to interfere. Ag» 
matter of fact, it interferes in foreign politics with ex 
traordinary reluctance. The barest statement that 

is “to the interest of the public service” shuts 
mouth, and the only ruling popular Assembly in ‘the 
world submits to hear of negotiations which may end i, 
war without one serious effort to comprehend their tenor, 
Sir Stafford Northcote on Tuesday told nobody anything but 
what he knew before—that the only serious negotiation 
going on was about the disarmament of Russia; and of the line 
the Government intended to adopt he said not one word, and 
the House was apparently content to remain in ignoranee, 
Self-control could hardly be carried farther than by an attitude 
which leaves the Government free to let Russia alone, or to 
declare that the concentration of Russian troops in Bessarabia 
is viewed by Great Britain with equal suspicion and dislike, 
In our judgment, we need not say, such reticence is ill-advised, 
because we distrust the heads of the Administration, but at all 
events it disproves the charge that the House has taken the 
work of diplomacy into its own hands, or is impatient of a 
secrecy which the very journal bringing the charge professes 
every day to violate. ould it really be so very dangerous 
for the Foreign Office to speak to the world through Sir 
Stafford Northcote, instead of through the Pall Mall 

or is diplomatic dignity so thoroughly protected by silencing 
the House of Commons and urging the Press to speak ? 

The debate of Tuesday night brought out the reticence of 
the House of Commons into the strongest light. As it 
happens, the nomination of a representative at Constantinople, 
usually a mere detail, though an important detail, of exe- 
cutive administration, may in the present juncture be #0 
managed as to mark a policy. If Sir H. Elliot, for example, 
were sent back to Constantinople, or if Mr. Layard were 
appointed ambassador pro tem., we should know that the 
Government had definitely resolved upon a pro-Turkish 
policy, just as we should know, if Sir E. Thornton were ap- 
pointed, that it had still to make up its mind. We have not 
the smallest wish to attack Sir Henry Elliot, a very respectable, 
though very inadequate man, who would make an admirable 
Minister at Lisbon or Rio, and who has at all times the 
perfect defence to offer, that in circumstances of enormous 
difficulty he faithfully and exactly represented and supported 
the policy approved by the head of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. It is quite absurd to condemn an ambassador 
for representing his master too exactly, more especially 
when that master, in most vigorous public speeches, ridi- 
culing stories of atrocities and menacing the Ozar with 
war, had given him the clearest possible instructions. But 
it is clear that Sir Henry Elliot holds the maintenance of 
the “ half-civilised” Turkish power, with all its liability to 
excesses, to be the interest which it is his duty as Ambassador 
to support, a duty wholly unaffected by the number of inno- 
cent victims that Power may think it expedient ‘to destroy. 
He has said so himself. He wrote himself on September 4: 
—“ We may and must feel indignant at the needless and 
monstrous severity with which the Bulgarian insurrection was 
put down, but the necessity which exists for England to pre- 
vent changes from occurring here which would be most detri- 
mental to ourselves is not affected by the question whether # 
was ten or twenty thousand persons who perished in the sup- 
pression. We have been upholding what we know to be & 
aemi-civilised nation, liable under certain circumstances to be 
earried into fearful excess; but the fact of this having just 
now been strikingly brought home to us, cannot be a sufficient 
reason for abandoning a policy which is the only one that can 
be followed with a due regard to our own interests.” That 
being his conviction, written and acted upon, the retum of 
Sir Henry Elliot, after he had been recalled to mark British 
displeasure at the failure of the Conference, would mean, of 
course, that the Government intended to support the half- 
civilised Power in question, and would condone beforehand any 
massacres that Power might find it convenient to commit. The 
interest of England would be asserted even if all the Christians 
of Turkey disappeared. That is a broad and intelligible policy, 
so ‘broad and so intelligible as to call, if any policy ever did, for 
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iticism of the representatives of the country, which | regarded by its authors. If prisoners occasio 
the pee on Tuesday night, in language which, as far as the | too easily, we feel that this is an error on the night aide ae 
chiefs of the Opposition were concerned, was most moderate and | are properly thankful that in this respect, as in 0 
reasonable, Mr. Forster, in his most effective speech, even going | others, we are not as other men are. And yet, notwithetend. 
out of his way to pay a tribute to Sir Henry Elliot’s personal char- | ing all this, the system of imprisonment as it exists in England 
acter, which is neither attacked nor defended. It was simply | has two glaring vices—vices which daily lead the ministers of 
inted out, in every variety of way, that he had, as Ambassador, | what should be — into the commission of the grossest 
preferred the safety of Turkey to the safety of civilisation and the | injustice, vices which inflict immense hardship upon hundreds 
human race. To say that such criticism is beyond the province of and thousands of innocent persons every year, vices which it 
the House is simply to say that the House has noright to control | is perfectly in our power to remedy, and which exist simply 
the Government at all; that its duty is to be silent until the | because we set an exaggerated value upon economy and 
officials have caused some great calamity, or achieved some ‘routine. These vices are, first, the imprisonment of a large 
+ success, and then to punish or reward. That is not the | number of persons who ought not to be in prison atall; and 
whole of the function of the House of Commons in modern | secondly, the absence of any proper distinction between prisoners 
times, and not one to which it can submit without surrender- | who are awaiting their trial and prisoners who are undergoing 
ing its right to act as the grand Inquest of the nation. Sir | their punishment. When we 4 that a large number of persons 
Henry Elliot’s conduct is as much a subject of Parliamentary now in prison ought not to be there at all, we mean ought not 
notice, after it has been recorded in Blue-books, and especially | to be there waiting for trial. We are not thinking of 
after he has quitted the scene of his errors, as that of any | the Irish prisoners who have been arrested from time to 
magistrate in an English county, and to call an account of that | time when the Habeas Corpus Act has been suspended, 
conduct “vile and calumnious” is to attempt to interfere by or of the English prisoners who are in gaol for what is really 
violence with the freedom of debate. ‘“ Oalumnious” it might | a debt to the State—who have been sent to prison, that is to 
have been—that is a question for evidence—but “vile” it | say, not in punishment of any offence, but in punishment of 
was not, unless it be vile for a regularly authorised their inability to pay the fine imposed on them for something 
public prosecutor to state in the most constitutional way | which in itself is not thought worthy of imprisonment. The 
his charge against a servant of the Orown whom he former of these classes have a grievance, but it relates to their 
believes to have acted ill. Sir Stafford Northcote may talk all | treatment while in prison, not to the circumstance that they 
the platitudes he chooses about the shame of accusing Sir H.| are there. The latter class is exceedingly hardly dealt 
Elliot of having connived at the atrocities, but the platitudes | with, but Mr. Oross has promised that the law of imprison- 
are mere evasions of the true charge, which is that Sir H. | ment for non-payment of costs and fines shall be taken in 
Elliot did not secure immediate retribution for them. He had | hand, with a view to its amendment ; and apart from this, the 
plenty of authorisation in Lord Derby’s despatch, but he subject belongs rather to the law of recovering debts than to 
effected nothing, and the principal authors of the outrages | the law of imprisonment for crime. 
remain unpunished and triumphant. The reason for that| The prisoners we havein mind are those who are imprisoned 
failure is that the Turks knew, not that Sir H. Elliot ap- | not because they are known to have done something to deserve 
proved the massacres—English gentlemen never approve imprisonment, but simply because there is no Judge ready to 
massacres, except when the victims are negroes—but that he try them. A good deal has been said lately about the block in 
held, as he has avowed, that the maintenance of Turkey is far| the Civil Oourts; there are times when the block in 
more important to English interests than the conduct of Turkey, !the Criminal Oourts is just as conspicuous, and of 
and that in his eyes the “ interest of England” is the “ higher course productive of much greater hardship and wrong. 
law” which overrides ordinary ethics. He was not the cause | The difference is that in the Civil Courts the Judges are 
of the outrages, but only one of the causes why they were not | always trying to overtake their work, and failing to do so ; 
= and it is therefore that every man of knowledge and | whereas, in the Criminal Courts, except in London, there is no 
umanity in the country objects to his being sent back tothe only | genuine attempt to keep pace with their work. This is not 
Embassy where his special convictions are so dangerous, To say | the fault of the Judges. They are not taking their ease when 
that the House of Commons ought not to express that decision they might be trying prisoners. They are simply over- 
is to say that it should neither possess a conscience nor prefer | whelmed by the amount of civil business which they have 
a policy, to reduce the House as a body to the level of those to get through, which makes it impossible for them 
of its Members who agree with the lowest street-boys that to suggest any arrangement for accelerating eriminal 
cries of “ Yah, yah!” thrown out without reason or inquiry, | business, except the one arrangement which the Govern- 
are the most fitting and dignified method of rebuke. That | ment will not make, the appointment of additional Judges. 
such language should even be used is an evil sign of the times. | If prisoners were invariably tried within a reasonable time of 
There have been previous Houses in which Sir Henry Elliot | their committal, the Courts at Westminster would have to be 
would have escaped condemnation—because, as we have said, shut up in full term. The existing injustice would be reme- 
he never failed to interpret the true sentiments of the Office | died at the cost of committing another injustice, and even if it 
to which he was responsible—but we doubt if there ever was | were possible to weigh with any precision the consequences of 
one till now in which a Minister of the Crown could have | one against the consequences of the other, it would be impossible 
declared comment on his conduct vile and calumnious, and | ina country like England to subordinate the interests of men of 
have enjoyed not only impunity, but approval. Formerly the | business to the interests of men who have no other claim on our 
House of Commons was jealous of its own prerogative of | notice than the fact that they are being dealt with as though 
criticism, now, to judge from its debates, it is only jealous of | they were guilty, when, for anything that is known to the 
the prerogative of Ministers to declare criticism injudicious or | contrary, they may be innocent. It may be taken as certain, 
dictated by bad impulses, The Ministry, like a feeble author, | then, that so long as the number of Judges remains what it is, 
believes that its critics are actuated only by unworthy motives, | it will be a common thing to see men kept six months in gaol 
and the majority are content with the position of that author’s | against whom perhaps, when the assizes at length come 
claqueurs. That is not a dignified position for the House of | round, there is absolutely nothing to be alleged. One man 
Commons, but that is the position to which the injudicious | may be charged on evidence which the grand jury will not 
friends of a feeble Ambassador are willing to reduce it. think sufficient to justify them in finding a true bill. Another 
may be charged on evidence which a petty jury will not think 
sufficient to sustain a conviction. Another may be in 
PRISON DISTINCTIONS. prison because, though his offence is bailable, he cannot ° 
pXeUseuen are proud, and in many respects justly | find any one to go bail for him. All these men were rightly 
proud, of the humanity of their Prison System. They | sent to prison in the first instance. It is of paramount im- 
recognise the confinement of criminals as an unpleasant neces- | portance that no accused criminal shall be able to escape trial, 
sity, but they do not suffer themselves to be led away by the | and it is consequently essential that in the case of serious 
irritation of being forced to keep them in custody into | crimes and in all cases unless he can find such bail as makes 
making that custody more painful than seems requisite for | it practically certain that he will present himself for trial, he 
purposes of punishment. The chief fault, probably, of our | should go to prison during the interval. But that interval 
treatment of prisoners is that it is too lenient, or at all | ought to be made as short as possible. It is really an 
events, that neither in its leniency nor in its severity does it | astounding instance of Englishmen’s acquiescence in abuses 
go upon any fixed principle. Still, when it is compared with | with which they have grown familiar, that we should be 
the system which still prevails in some other countries, it | not the least troubled by the knowledge that there are 
justifies a part at least of the complacency with which it is} persons in prison now who have been there, or will have 
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been there by the time that their trial comes on, more than 
half a year, and this not from any delay in getting up the 
case against them, but simply because there is no Judge at 
leisure to come down and try them. There is absolutely no 
need why this abuse should continue. It is a common thing 
at assizes to see one of the senior counsel deputed to help the 
Judges in trying criminals, and it would not be difficult to 
make an arrangement by which supernumerary Judges 
should be appointed to go circuit in the intervals be- 
tween the circuits of the Judges, whenever a prisoner 
had been kept in gaol for more than a month. There is no 
difficulty in finding men who are good enough to make County- 
Court Judges, and in most cases the work of a County-Court 
Judge is far more difficult than the work of a criminal Judge. 

It might have been thought that when so many men are 
kept in prison not because they are known to be worthy of 
imprisonment, but simply because there is no Judge to 
try them, care would at least be taken to .make their 
imprisonment as easy as possible. So far as is posi- 
tively known, they have done nothing which ought to 
subject them to any penalty. They are in custody because 
the paramount interest of the community demands that they 
should have no chance of evading a trial. It is quite right, 
therefore, to keep them in gaol, provided that they are tried 
without too long a delay, but it is not right to treat them in 
any way that can be confounded with the way in which con- 
victed criminals are treated. Prisoners awaiting trial have not 
been sent to gaol to be punished ; they have been sent to gaol 
in order that it may hereafter be ascertained whether they 
have done anything to deserve punishment. But having 
got them there, we at once proceed to treat them, not 
as though they were awaiting trial, but as though they 
had already been condemned. Next to no distinction is made 
between them and the ordinary prisoners. In fact, they are 
regarded just as though they were so many ordinary prisoners, 
with the single difference that their imprisonment may not 
last beyond the next Assizes or Quarter-Sessions. Instead of 
their imprisonment being viewed as a mere incident in the 
process of keeping them safe, and so made as easy as possible, 
it is regarded as an opportunity of giving men who must be 
criminals—or else why should they be in gaol —some por- 
tion at least of their deserts, before a jury interferes and 
says that they have done nothing. If every untried prisoner 
had been taken red-handed in a brutal murder, and if the 
gaolers felt sure that a packed jury would acquit him, 
the present absence of any proper distinction between one class 
of prisoner and another would be excusable. As it is, there is 
absolutely nothing to be said in its defence. No one who cares 
to see justice done should rest content until a remedy has been 
applied, not, as Mr, Cross wants to apply it, by the intervention 
of the Secretary of State, but by the intervention, the open 
and recorded intervention, of Parliament itself. 





BERLIN versus LEIPZIG. 
HE vote of the German Parliament in regard to the seat 
of the Court of Appeal is no doubt important, but we 
rather think that it is not quite so important as has been assumed 
by some English journalists. We are told that the preference 
expressed by a majority of 71 in the Reichstag for Leipzig, as 
against Berlin, is a true victory of Particularism over the cause of 
unity, with which Prussia is identified, and that the 213 repre- 
sentatives who voted for Leipzig had in their hearts a desire 
to befriend reactionary interests, even if they had on their 
lips phrases about the evils of centralisation. It is said that 
you have only to scan the list of the names of the majority, 
including as it does all the bitterest enemies of the Empire, 
to see that Berlin is passed over not because it is un- 
suitable for the residence of the Court of Appeal, but because 
it symbolises unity and consolidation. Of course, if this were 
a faithful statement of the issue fought out on the occasion of 
the second and third readings of the Judicature Bill, the de- 
cision of the Reichstag would be more than grave, it would be 
very disastrous. It would signify the presence of a spirit in the 
Parliament which could not be content with one triumph. 
Even in the sphere of legal reforms there would be dozens of 
occasions on which reaction would be possible; we name one, 
when we mention the controversy with respect to the position 
to be given to the peculiar Courts of the Free States. Outside 
w reform, there are, of course, countless subjects in which 
i spirit would assert itself. We might expect to see the 
struggle renewed with reference to the Budget and the organisa- 
tion of an Imperial Ministry, and it would be clear that that 








ebb-tide of which Prince Bismarck has always warned his 
countrymen had begun to flow. We might look for storms 
when Parliament begins its sittings again after Easter, if this 
were the true construction of the vote of the Reichstag. 

But in reality there is no reason to view the debate as a 
demonstration of Particularism. Those who voted for Leinzi 
professed to base their opinion on grounds which had nothing 
to do with a hankering after the ancient order of things, and 
very little to do with jealousy of Prussia, and we see no occa. 
sion to doubt their sincerity. They wished for an impartial 
tribunal, composed of Judges whose decisions, especially in 
political matters, would not be coloured by influences alwa: 
in the ascendant in the Prussian capital. The Justice Com. 
mission has been at much pains to construct good machinery, 
and the majority in the Parliament desired the machinery 
to reside where it would work most safely and satisfactorily, 
Though the Supreme Court of the Empire is not a tribunal 
possessed of the functions of the American Supreme Court, or 
of the Bundesrath of Switzerland, it is entrusted with the 
discharge of important and delicate duties. It will be the 
arbiter of many questions involving conflicts between the 
jurisdictions of the various States of the Empire; it will 
decide respecting the validity of their laws ; and it is eminently 
desirable that the very suspicion of being subject to Prussian 
influences should not rest upon it. If the chief States, with 
the exception of Bavaria, are to supersede their own Courts 
by one Final Tribunal of Appeal, it must command confidence 
throughout Germany. And we may ask, was there not good 
ground for fearing that a tribunal sitting in Berlin might at 
times be subject to the influence of the Court? Is the experi- 
ence of the Stadtgericht of Berlin or the Obertribunal quite 
reassuring? We observe that some of the speakers in the 
debate frankly avowed their belief that the decisions of the 
former in regard to Press or political offences have been char- 
acterised by a bias against freedom of discussion; and in the 
trials of Count Arnim it was too obvious that the Court was 
swayed insensibly by a sense of responsibility to the powers 
that be. Jt was once said, in terms of praise, “J/ y a des Juges a 
Berlin,” but we do not know that the statement would bear repe- 
tition in these days. It is a very old grievance against the Prussian 
Courts that they construe the various Codes, such as the Commer- 
cial Code, too much in the light of their own Common law. In- 
deed, it is generally admitted that the composition and organisa- 
tion of the Prussian Courts are not all that could be desired, and 
steps are being taken to reorganise the Gerichtshof. One of 
the ablest advocates of the claims of Berlin, Dr. Bamberger, a 
leader of the National Liberal party, frankly admitted that 
certain cases had excited distrust in the mind of the public, 
and that it was essential to amend certain glaring defects. It 
is not necessary to suspect the existence of corruption in any 
form. The Prussian Judge is not to be “got at.” No 
money—not even a bit of official ribbon—will buy 
him. He does his duty, in his own way, with as 
much sincerity as an English Judge. But his own way is 
not our way, or one which Englishmen much. admire. 
We must never, in judging of this question, forget the essential 
difference between a German Judge and an English one. We 
do not refer so much to the fact that the members of the 
Courts of Appeal do not get a third of the salary here given to 
a police magistrate, or to the fact that the former is exposed 
to social influences which the latter escapes; that to-night 
the German Judge smokes his pipe and drinks his beer in the 
company of persons who treat him as hail fellow well met, and 
whose cases he will adjudicate upon to-morrow; and that he often 
looks forward to becoming an advocate as a step in promotion. 
These are considerable differences, but the deeper points of dis- 
similarity spring from the fact that the German Judge is 
caught young, that he is moulded and trained by the Govern- 
ment at an impressionable age, and that he learns to 
himself as the servant of the Executive rather than of the 
public. His education all tends to make him an official rather 
than a man of the world. His duties in his early judicial days— 
for example, when he acts as inquiring Judge—are those of a 
detective rather than an arbitrator. In point of fact, he is 
subject to the Minister of Justice to an extent of which an 
English Judge has no conception. He is dependent on the 
Government for promotion, and the whole course of his educa- 
tion is such that he, as a rule, delights to obey, and accepts 
the wishes of the Administration as a higher law, the true 
“ categorical imperative” for him. We can surely understand 
the reluctance of the Liberals in Germany, knowing the 
peculiar weaknesses of the Bench, to expose the Supreme 
Court to the full intensity of all the influences which 4 
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Minister of Justice can bring to bear on offending Judges. 
The desire of all law reformers in Germany has always been 
to secure as much as possible the administration of justice 
from interference on the part of the ordinary Executive, and it 
will be a step towards this aim to place the new Court of 
Appeal in the capital of Saxony. Of course there were other 
subsidiary reasons for the decision, one being that to which 
Herr Lasker gave expression in these words:—“The real 
grounds of the decision taken by the Federal Council was not, 
in my opinion, any Particularist movement, but the fact that 
Prussia did not take up the matter with energy, and that 
the Chancellor was completely neutral.” Then, too, 
it was a strong argument in favour of Leipzig that she 
had the beatitudo possessionis, The Court of Appeal from the 
various Chambers of Commerce is in Leipzig. It is composed 
of some of the chief jurists of Germany. The reports of its 
decisions are studied and respected everywhere, and we have 
heard merchants, members of the Commercial Tribunes of the 
Free States, bear cordial testimony to the skill and wisdom 
displayed by the Oberhandelsgericht in understanding and 
fairly estimating the exigencies of commercial usages. Indeed, 
this Court may be said to have begun a new era of commer- 
cial law in Germany, and the success of the experiment, begun 
in 1870, is so complete as naturally to influence practical men 
in considering the proper place for the new Court. We do 
not suppose that the Parliament was much affected by 
the copious references to history in which Deputies in- 
dulged, but it is a fact that there was historical precedent 
for selecting a minor city. The old Imperial Court, which 
was reorganised, if not actually formed, by Frederick II., had 
at first no particular habitation. It sometimes sat at the 
chief seat of Government, but it was sometimes to be found 
at Worms, sometimes at Nuremberg and Speyer, and in its 
last days it migrated to Wetzlar. Perhaps jealousy of Prussia, 
or rather of Berliners, the Cockneys of the Continent, affected 
the votes of some of the representatives of the large towns, 
which are not sorry when the pride of Berlin meets with a 
rebuff. But the real key to the result of the debates is to be 
found in the wish, expressed in a dozen forms, to have a Court 
which should be like Ozesar’s wife. 


It is true that some of the official journals have taken the 
defeat much to heart, and have represented it as a cruel wrong 
done to Prussia. We observe that one writer traces it all to 
the machinations of Herr Windthorst, who long ago resolved 
for his own factious objects that the Court of Appeal should 
not be in Berlin, and breaks out into terms of astonishment 
that such a vote should be possible only six years after the 
German Princes did homage to the Emperor at Versailles. The 
Berlin lawyers and professors feel the rebuff, and the latter 
made the Emperor’s birthday an occasion for indulging in 
noisy transcendental strains about the paramount claims of Berlin 
as the centre of intelligence. They say, with truth, that they 
have made many modifications in their legal system, and dis- 
placed many officials in order to ensure the success of the new 
scheme of legal reform. It is just possible that had a considerable 
period elapsed between the first and second reading, a lively 
agitation might have sprung up. But all is over now, and we 
are inclined to believe that the calm and mature judgment on 
the debate will be that if Particularism was involved in the 
struggle, the result was to administer a defeat to Prussian 
Particularism, and to strengthen the best interests of the 
Empire. Certainly a close study of the division-list will con- 
firm this view, for the majority contains men who, in regard to 
both questions, such as the possession and management of the 
railways, have sunk their own opinions, rather than appear to 
be sympathisers with the enemies of the Empire. 








WALTER BAGEHOT. 


IE sudden death of the Editor of the Economist, in the fullness 

of his powers, has been thought of, and will continue to be 
thought of, in relation to the public life of Englishmen, chiefly as the 
sudden loss of a cool, sagacious, wise, and unusually independent 
element in the formation of the economical and financial opinion 
of the world to which he belonged. And that assuredly it is. If 
Mr. Bagehot’s mind, as a factor in political opinion of any kind, 
had a defect, that defect was the very unusual one of its too 
complete independence of the influence of the thought around 
him. He had what Dr. Newman has called “ intellectual de- 
tachment” in as high a degree probably as any man of his genera- 
tion,—so high that he sometimes found it all but impossible to 


and consequently at times allowed too much and at times also too 
little for those external influences of which he rather guessed than 
gauged the strength. But those who knew Mr. Bagehot well will 
probably find it hard to remember in him the economist at all. 
Much of his time as he devoted to these subjects, and greatly as 
he influenced the opinion of his day upon them, it will remain very 
difficult for his personal friends to think chiefly of economical sub- 
jects when they remember him. And even those who have studied 
none of his writings except those devoted to these subjects, will in 
some degree be able to understand how this may be. For what he 
introduced into these as into all subjects on which he wrote at all, 
was life, animation, the real view of a man who had mastered the 
abstract theory indeed, and attached to it the first importance, 
but who cared chiefly to consider its bearing on the facts of the 
world of business, and the manner in which it blended with and 
modified the transactions of living men. No one can have read 
the financial and economical papers of Mr. Bagehot for many 
years without seeing that the various kinds of City men, the mer- 
chant, the stockbroker, the banker, were all living figures to him, 
and that he loved to dissect, with that realistic humour of which 
he was a master, the relative bearing of their disturbing passions 
and conventions on that instinct of gain which forms the sole 
basis of economical reasoning. 

And it was the life, humour, and animation looking out of 
the glance of those large and brilliant black eyes, and often 
presenting a curious contrast with the supposed dryness of the 
subjects with which Mr. Bagehot so frequently dealt, that made him 
what he was to his friends. In spite of his detached, cool, solitary 
intellect, he was the most buoyant of men, the loss of whom is like 
the loss of sunlight to his friends’ dimmer lives. As a young man, 
his nonsense was the most enjoyable of all nonsense, for with all its 
extravagance, it had strong and piercing discrimination for its chief 
ground ; but while always following the lead of some true percep- 
tion, he lashed out in all directions into caricature of his meaning 
with all the animation of high spirits and a bold imagination. He 
was & dashing rider, too, and a fresh wind was felt blowing through 
his earlier literary efforts, as though he had been thinking in the 
saddle,—an effect wanting in his later essays, where you see chiefly 
the calm analysis of a lucid observer. What animation there is, for 
example, in this description of Shakespeare !—‘' The reverential 
nature of Englishmen has carefully preserved what they thought 
the great excellence of their poet, —that he madea fortune. ..... 
It was a great thing that he the son of the wool-comber, the 
poacher, the good-for-nothing, the vagabond (for so, we fear, the 
phrase went in Shakespeare’s youth), should return upon the old 
scene a substantial man, a person of capital, a freeholder, a gentle- 
man to be respected, and over whom even a burgess could not 
affect the least superiority. The great pleasure in life is doing 
what people say you can’t do. Why did Mr. Disraeli take the 
duties of Chancellor of the Exchequer with so much relish? Be- 
cause people said he was a novelist, an ad captandum man...... 
who could not add up. No doubt it pleased his inmost soul to do 
the work of the red-tape people better than those who could do 
nothing else. And so with Shakespeare,—it pleased him to be 
respected by those whom he had respected with boyish reverence, 
—but who had rejected the imaginative man,—on their own ground 
and in their own subject, by the only title which they would regard, 
in a word, as a moneyed man. We seem to see him eyeing the 
burgesses with good-humoured fellowship, and genial though sup- 
pressed and half-conscious contempt, drawing out their old stories, 
acquiescing in their foolish notions, with everything in his head 
and easy sayings upon his tongue, a full mind and a deep dark eye 
that played upon an easy scene—now in fanciful solitude, now in 
cheerful society, now occupied with deep thoughts, now and equally 
so with trivial recreations, forgetting the dramatist in the man of 
substance, and the poet in the happy companion ; beloved and 
even respected, with a hope for every one and a smile for all.” 
Mr. Bagehot’s own success as a banker and economist certainly 
pleased him not a little, and for the same reason. As a boy he was 
thought a metaphysical dreamer by those who did not know him well. 
And he was always laughing at himself because he could not make 
figures ‘‘add up.” Nevertheless, after a year or two's study of law, 
and after being called to the Bar, he exchanged the law for the 
counting-house, with some tinge probably of the same motive which 
he here attributes to Shakespeare. Certainly much of the pleasure 
of his great success—and a great success it was; for the leading 
men of both Liberal and Conservative Governments consulted 
him eagerly on financial questions, and often followed his advice 
—consisted in the thought that he had attained that success in 
the most practical and apparently the least dreamy of all pursuits, 





understand the force of the ordinary currents of feeling around him 





in spite of an imagination that ranged into the highest subjects, 
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and at one time gained him the reputation of incapacity for 
practical life. 

Again, what vividness is there in this description of the historian 
Gibbon. ‘‘ Grave, tranquil, decorous pageantry is a part, as it were, 
of the essence of the last age. There is nothing more characteristic 
of Gibbon. A kind of pomp pervades him. He is never out of 
livery. He ever selects for narration the themes which look most 
like a leyée, Grave chamberlains seem to stand throughout; life is 
a vast ceremony, the historian at once the dignitary and the scribe, 
. » « «+ » [Nevertheless] the manner of ‘The Decline and Fall’ is 
almost the last which should be recommended for strict imitation. 
It is not a style in which you can tell the truth...... The 
petty order of sublunary matters, the common gross existence of 
ordinary people, the necessary littlenesses of necessary life, are 
little suited to his sublime narrative.” And again, ‘‘ The truth 
clearly is, that Gibbon had arrived at the conclusion that he was 
the sort of person a populace kill. People wonder a great deal 
why very many of the victims of the French Revolution were 
particularly selected ; the Marquis de Custine especially cannot 
divine why they executed his father. The historians cannot show 
that they committed any particular crime. The marquises and 
marchionesses seem very inoffensive. The fact is, they were 
killed for being polite. The world felt itself unworthy of it. 
There were so many bows, such regular smiles, such calm, 
supreme condescension,—could a mob be asked to stand it? 
Have we not all known a precise, formal, patronising old gentle- 
man,—bland, imposing, something like Gibbon? Have we not 
suffered from his dignified attentions? If we had been on the 
Committee of Public Safety, can we doubt what would have been 
the fate of that man? Just so, wrath and envy destroyed in 
France an upper-class world.” This was taken partly from 
his own observation. Mr. Bagehot was in France at the 
time of the Coup d’Etat of 1851, and very vividly he de- 
scribed the impression which the revolutionary passion of 
the Reds made upon him, “ Of late,” he wrote to a friend, 
‘I have been devoting my entire attention to the science of 
barricades, which I found amusing. ‘They have systematised it 
in a way which is pleasing to the cultivated intellect. We had 
only one good day’s fighting, and I naturally kept out of cannon- 
shot. But I took a quiet walk over the barricades in the morn- 
ing, and superintended the construction of three with as much 
keenness as if I had been clerk of the works. You've seen lots, 
of course, at Berlin, but I should not think those Ger- 
mans were up to a real Montagnard, who is the most 
horrible being to the eye I ever saw,—sallow, sincere, 
sour fanaticism, with grizzled moustaches, and a strong wish 
to shoot yourather than not. The Montagnards are a scarce 
commodity, the real race,—only three or four, if so many, toa 
barricade. The rest are mere shop-boys and gamins, who get 
knocked about by the Fraternité fanatics, if they put the stones 
wrong, or don’t upset the cabs to an inch.” ‘ Till the Revolution 
came, I had no end of trouble to find conversation, but now 
they'll talk against everybody, and against the President like mad, 
and they talk immensely well, and the language is like a razor, 
capital if you are skilful, but sure to cut you if youaren’t. A 
fellow can talk German in crude forms, and I don’t see it sounds 
any worse, but this stuff is horrid unless you get it quite right. 
A French lady made a striking remark to me:—‘C’est une 
Révolution quia sauvé la France. Tous mes amis sont mis en 
prison.’ She was immensely delighted that such a pleasing way 
of saving her country had been found.” Mr. Bagehot’s stay in 
France, short as it was, confirmed him in his profound English 
reserve ; and also in his lively dread of that ready-made, neat- 
looking theory which, even to his mind, added so much to the 
attractiveness of French literature, while it squared so ill with the 
complexity of actual life. Yet his admiration for the effectiveness 
and perspicuity of French style was almost unlimited, though he 
regarded the French audacity of generalisation as a grave warn- 
ing, not as a seductive example. Perhaps his familiarity with it 
taught him that disposition to scoff at mere literature, and that 
deep belief in the educating power of all large mercantile life, 
which he was always expressing, sometimes with humorous ex- 
aggeration, sometimes with earnest conviction. ‘ You see,” he 
once wrote to a friend, ‘I have hunting, banking, ships, pub- 
lishers, an article, and a Christmas to do, all at once, and it is 
my opinion they will all get muddled. A muddle will print, 


however, though it won’t add up,—which is the real advantage of 


literature.” 

It is of course difficult to decide, as it is difficult to answer 
all hypothetical questions, whether Mr. Bagehot would have 
succeeded if he had ever got into Parliament,—as in 1866 he was 





within eight votes of doing for Bridgewater. Itis certain 

that dozens of vastly inferior men have at varioug 
succeeded in making a great Parliamentary and political 

tion. But it does not follow that because he was a man of much 
higher and wider intellectual range than many of them, he would 
have succeeded too. As we have said, his mind was not a ming 
which got merged in his work and duties. It was a mind 

he kept singularly detached from them, and this was one of the 
great obstacles to his popularity. He was a thorough Liberal g9 
far as a steady belief in the educational advantages of 
institutions, and especially of wide and directly practical dig. 
cussions, could make him a Liberal, but he had no sym 
with the ‘‘enthusiasms” of the Liberal party, and was, in 9 
humorous way, almost proud of belonging to a county whieh, 
as he used to say, “would not subscribe a thousand 
pounds to be represented by an archangel.” “JT hate 
the Liberal enthusiasts,” he once wrote to a friend, #] 
feel inclined to say, ‘Go home, Sir, and take a dose of 
salts, and see if it won’t clean it all out of you.’ Nature dia 
not mean me for a popular candidate.’” Clearly not; and even 
if he had got over that stage of the business, we are not sure that 
Mr. Bagehot did not a little too distinctly realise the wide chasm 
between his views and those of the popular party to which he 
must have belonged, to have exercised a perfectly natural and 
therefore a powerful influence over political opinion. He was a 
Liberal of the middle party, and always approved Liberal 
Governments resting on the Liberal-Conservatives, and Con. 
servative Governments resting on the Conservative-Liberala, 
rather than Governments of energy, enthusiasm, and action. 
Yet Mr. Bagehot was a Liberal from conviction, not from pre- 
possession. His book on the British Constitution—much the 
ablest, indeed the only book on the real working of that Consti- 
tution, and one which has been eagerly welcomed in Germany 
and France as quite a new light on the true meaning of the British 
political system—shows that intellectually he would have preferred 
a Conservative republic to a Constitutional monarchy, if it had but 
had the same magic hold on the British people. He did not like the 
many unreal fictions of constitutional monarchy, nor did he e- 
teem highly the prepossessions in which national fidelity to a 
hereditary dynasty is rooted. Nevertheless, he steadily main- 
tained that mankind being what it is, the position of a con- 
stitutional monarch, if used by a wise and patient sovereign, is one 
of the most powerful, and one conferring power of the most 
enviable kind, that exists in the world. He would have liked to 
be one. 

Mr. Bagehot had a keen delight in following the methods of 
modern scientific investigation, and his remarkable book on 
‘‘Physics and Politics” sufficiently shows how strong a hold 
Mr. Darwin’s theories of the elimination of inefficient com- 
petitors in the struggle for life, and Sir Henry Maine’s studies on 
the relation of ancient customs to law, had got of his mind, 
He held that the doctrine of evolution and natural selection gave 
a far higher conception of the Creator than the old doctrine of 
mechanical design, but, nevertheless, he never took the mate- 
rialistic view of evolution. One of his early essays, written 
while at college, on some of the many points of the Kantian 
philosophy which he then loved to discuss, concluded with a 
remarkable sentence, which would probably have fairly expressed, 
even at the close of his life, his profound belief in God and his 
partial sympathy with the agnostic view that we are, in great 
measure, incapable of apprehending more than very dimly His 
mind or purposes ;—‘* Gazing after the infinite essence, we are 
like men watching through the drifting clouds for a glimpse of 
the true heavens on a drear November day; layer after layer 
passes from our view, but still the same immovable grey rack 
remains.” Yet he held to the last that the religious instincts 
have their own significance, anda significance with which scientific 
reasoning cannot and will not ultimately interfere ; and the haunt- 
ing sense which he often strongly expressed of the eternal con- 
tinuity of personal life doubtless also remained with him to the end 

Not very many perhaps, outside Mr. Bagehot’s own inner circle, 
will carry about with them that hidden pain, that burden of 
emptiness, inseparable from an image which has hitherto been 
one full of the suggestions of life and power when that life and 
power are no longer to be found,—for Mr. Bagehot was intimately 
known only to the few. But those who do, will hardly find again 
in this world a store of intellectual sympathy of so high a stamp, 
so wide in its range and so full of original and fresh suggestion, 
a judgment to lean on so real and so sincere, or a friend so frank 
and constant, with so vivid and tenacious a memory for the happy 
associations of a common past, and so generous in recognising the 
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independent value of divergent convictions in the less pliant 
present. 





THE PROPORTIONS OF LUCK. 
want to say another word about good and bad luck in 
life, which would have expanded our article of last week 
upon “ The Chances of Personal Injury” to rather too great 
dimensions, and that is, about the time that good and 
bad luck may last, and the area they may cover in life. 
Our proposition, it will be remembered, is that the mass 
of those “happenings” in any one life which in the aggre- 
gate create a reputation for good and bad luck are due 
either to circumstances—for example, the man who is fortunate 
in legacies is usually a man with wealthy relatives—or to internal 
capacities, fitnesses, or unfitnesses for the work to be done, or to 
uliarities of mental temperament, such as cautiousness or 
rashness. ‘There is, moreover, another portion of them, some- 
times very considerable, which ought, as we believe, to be as- 
signed to‘ Providence,” to an interposition directed bya knowledge 
which no man can possess about himself or another as to the 
training effect of good-fortune or bad upon his ultimate charac- 
ter,—the character which will survive ; but in a paper like this, 
we desire to leave that section of the subject alone. Nobody can 
prove anything about it and nobody can define its limitations, and 
it is therefore useless to discuss it. But there is a third portion 
of the ‘‘ happenings,” a sort of residuum which, if analogy is any 
guide to the reason, may fairly be attributed to that unknown 
quantity which we call ‘‘ chance,” and therefore obeys that ‘ law 
of averages” by which all apparently fortuitous events— 
for example, accidental deaths, or suicides, or the propor- 
tion of trumps to hands played at whist—appear to be con- 
trolled. ‘That this residuum of chance applies to the fate of in- 
dividuals as well as to all other occurrences we see no reason for 
doubting, either on scientific or moral considerations, and the 
extent of the residuum is a very curious speculation indeed. The 
popular notion is that it is very extensive. In some parts of Asia, the 
belief that this or that man is permanently lucky or unlucky seems to 
be rooted past all cure, and constantly exerts an important politi- 
cal influence, whole races and societies of men declining to con- 
tend with a man of the kind. It is so strong in India, that there 
isa regular word for the quality, Sot-kopali,—literally “‘ Happy-fore- 
headed,” and no epithet is so highly prized or so slowly accorded. 
The European fancy is that the belief is based on astrology, but 
that is not wholly true, as the word is applied to Europeans, who 
take no horoscopes, and even in the case of horses to animals, 
and the word is rather the solidified expression of a uni- 
versal belief, derived partly from experience and partly 
from fancy. In Europe the idea is not so strong, but it 
exists, and sometimes materially affects the appreciation of a man 
among his friends, and even his appreciation of himself. Usually, 
no doubt, the plea of luck is put forward by people seeking pity, or 
concealing exultation, but we know one man of unusual intelligence 
who is firmly convinced that the off-chance of misfortune will 
always happen to him, and it is impossible to any one who reads 
modern novels to doubt the wide diffusion of the belief in lucky 
men. All widely-spread beliefs have some reason, and in this in- 
stance, as we maintain, the reason is that the belief is in a sense true, 
though rarely true, it being certain that the average kind of life, the 
mean” of sorts of life, with happiness and misery mixed, could 
not exist,—and it does exist,—without wide divergencies on one 
side and the other, such as are seen in life-tables, tables of average 
prices, and strangest and most bewildering of all averages, in the 
“casual sales” of all periodical publications, the bit of cram- 
mathematics by which peripatetic newsboys make a living. But 
the question how far it is true is a puzzle of a most complex 
order. A mathematical correspondent writes to point out that 
Wwe ought to leave time out of the calculation, that continuous 
good-luck or ill-luck must not be assumed, because that is con- 
trary to any conceivable law of chances, it being certain that, the 
conditions being really fresh, the result must be free of depend- 
ence on previous facts. For instance, if you toss a penny 
fairly, and it comes up heads three times running, the chances 
for the fourth time are still exactly what they were at first, 
that is, exactly equal. (Gamblers always deny that, but no 
mathematician will.) The fact, therefore, that a man is lucky or 
unlucky for ten years is no evidence that he will be lucky or 
unlucky for twenty. That is to say, so far as his “luck” isa 
mere expression for the total result of his circumstances, capa- 


he has no right to rely on or to deprecate it. He may be lucky 
for fifty years, and then stupendously unlucky. Bismarck, for 
instance, so far as his own qualities have produced his own 
success, may trust those qualities till he sees reason to distrust 
them ; but so far as he is indebted to his residuum of chance, that 
is, to the necessity that among Premiers some shall be exception- 
ally fortunate, he may make the “ mistake” he is said—probably 
falsely—to have predicted about himself to-morrow. His com- 
binations, for instance, may be as good as ever, yet may all be 
spoiled by the rise in Austria of a soldier of genius, an unprece- 
dented event which, as regards Bismarck, would be a pure 
“‘ accident,” not due to anything whatever in his own self, his 
plans, or his performances. This proposition is undoubtedly 
demonstrable, and as regards the average of lucky or unlucky 
men, the continuousness of bad or good luck cannot be predicated, 
is as improbable as the continuous turning-up of the head when a 
fair penny is fairly thrown. That we admit fully. But has our 
correspondent quite covered the whole ground? There must be 
surely an “‘ ordinary,” or ‘‘ average,” or ‘‘mean” continuance of 
good or bad luck in men’s fates, if there is any luck at all ; and if 
80, there must, to make an average, be deviations so wide as in 
exceptional cases to make good or ill-luck continuous through- 
out a life-time. Life is not a long time, even if one has to throw 
sixes once in each decade. If among a million cabmen the average 
chance is that each one shall throw a horse down once in three 
years, there must be a few aberrant cabmen who never throw one 
down all their lives, and a few who never go out without doing 
so. The aberrant chance must happen, seldom as it may be ob- 
served. There must be so many units among billions, to use a 
phraseology we dislike, certain to be lucky or unlucky for a period 
equal to a life-time ; and when we consider how numerous men 
are, how slight the residuum of pure chance is, and how short the 
time to be covered is, compared with the multitude of men, the 
aberrant chances may be tolerably numerous. If a million of men 
are always dancing barefoot on spikes, but each one only dances 
for a tenth of a second, the total number of escapes from spike- 
wounds may be somewhat considerable. We could not say that 
an example of thorough luck throughout life was impossible 
or improbable, though it would seldom be noticed, for 
this reason,—that to be noticed the “chance luck” must 
happen to the very man whose ‘certain luck” is secured 
by his individual qualities. Such an instance of course must be 
excessively unusual, but it may happen, nevertheless, and might 
by possibility be recorded. The whole of life does not seern to us 
too long a period to be covered by an exceptional off-chanee. 

The period of luck, then, being settled, there remains 
what may be called the area of luck to determine, the 
extent of pure chance or accident which may enter into 
an individual’s fate. Is it conceivable or inconceivable that 
luck may cover a large surface of life; that John Smith, being 
without qualities tending that way, and without environments 
predisposing that way, may be a very lucky man all through life ; 
while Thomas Brown, in spite of all circumstances and qualities, 
remains an unlucky one? Undoubtedly the second is possible, 
because the ill-luck of a moment may have a permanent effect ; 
and Thomas Brown, born to wealth and full of qualities, may 
at twenty lose his sight, or be imprisoned for life at a despot’s 
caprice, as really happened, the gossips say, to an aide-de-camp 
of Czar Paul. But that the first should happen is, in the infinite 
complexity of human affairs, excessively improbable, the man 
needing to be the subject of a favourable and exceptional chance 
on a great number of occasions,—to get over, as it were, many 
series of risks, instead of one series of them. Still, such an oc- 
currence, though out of the range of social speculation, is not 
absolutely out of the range of thought. It might happen to a 
man very poor, in ill-health, without attractiveness, and without 
efficiencies, to receive wealth, to make a happy marriage, to recover 
health from a new discovery, to avoid mistakes and accidents by 
inertia, and to live amid the only surroundings which would 
please him ; and those things granted, we should have a supremely 
lucky man, in whose life luck had played the larger part or 
covered the greater area. ‘The case, we dare say, never occurred, 
but something approximating to it has, and in our modern civili- 
sation the sources of happiness are becoming so few, that the ex- 
treme chances we are talking of are less and less unlikely. The 
man who has wealth, health, and a strong interest in his life is 
nearly happy, and the concurrence of those three chances in one 
unpromising life has probably happened very often, did, to quote 
a musical legend, actually happen to the sickly peasant-girl who 
nursed an impresario thrown from his horse in front of her father's 





cities, and temperament, his good-luck or bad-luck may be con- 
tinuous ; but so far as the residuum of pure chance is concerned, | 
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she would have died of toil, with her gift utterly unknown—over 
half the cultivated circles of Europe. Wealth now-a-days is such 
a source of happiness, that wealth and health together almost 
make a happy man; and three-fourths of the pleasantness of life 
may be due toan extraordinary off-chance, not happening perhaps 
to one in a hundred thousand persons. This, however, is, it will 
be noticed, an accident altering the course of life fortunately, 
rather than a succession of accidents which, in proportion to the 
number required, will fall to fewer and fewer persons, till the man 
to whom they will happen in such fullness as to be a substitute for 
qualities is hardly to be found. Still one has seen a child 
scarcely aware of the rules at whist beat old players through a 
whole evening by sheer dint of trumps and aces, and the analogy 
to human life, as occasionally and exceptionally observed, is very 
close. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LAND TENURE IN IRELAND. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—The conditions of practical farming, and the facts as to the 
country and people concerned, cannot rightly be ignored in dis- 
cussing the above question. It may be that small holders of land, 
whether as owners or protected tenants (for that is what the pro- 
posal before the House of Commons last Wednesday was in sub- 
stance), are better in the abstract than large occupiers. But it is 
clear that if the requirements of practical farming in the present 
day, and the facts of the case—i.c., the present condition of the 
land and its needs—and the habits and means of the occupiers are 
not taken into account, the result can only be disappointment and 
failure. 

1, As to practical farming. It is impossible anywhere to farm 
land better—to produce more than it does now—except by the 
outlay of capital. This outlay of capital may be the poor 
man’s capital, his labour. But it is none the less a real outlay. 
He and his must be fed and supported till the return comes. And 
labour is only a part of the outlay of good farming. ‘Ihere must 
be money-capital to buy manure, which now forms so much of the 
outlay of the large farmer, by whom £5 per acre is commonly 
spent in bought manure on every acre of green-crop, and even up 
to £10 per acre on what is especially the poor man’s crop,— 
potatoes. 

The necessity for this outlay is especially strong when the land 
is fligdnPorerished condition. With few exceptions, this is the 
un 1 state of the land in Ireland. It is exhausted to the 
utmost by over-cropping for centuries, with little manuring, and 
by the process of paring and burning, which is simply ruinous to 
upland. I speak from experience in farming such land, of fair 
natural quality, and without stint of capital, for thirty years past, 
in saying that only repeated heavy outlay in manure will bring it 
back to an average condition. Every good farmer knows, too, 
that land in average or good condition can only be made to yield 
more by a more intense outlay in manure. This is the beginning 
and end of the improved farming of the present day. It is the 
universal condition, and the small occupier can no more escape it 
than the large occupier. In proportion to the acreage he holds, 
the cost of manure to him must be even greater, because he is 
unable to buy on as good terms as the larger buyer, or adopt as 
advantageous a system as the larger occupier. 

It is clear, therefore, that the conditions of practical farming 
are all against the Irish small occupier. It must be remembered, 
too, that he is not a spade-cultivator, unless in a small part of the 
work of his potatoes, and that all the advantages the large 
farmer has in improved implements and machinery, in powerful 
horses and better stock, are wanting to him. 

2. Now as to the condition and needs of the land, and habits 
and means of the people. The land is in the condition that has 
been. already described, needing a great outlay for manure. 
Besides, a very large extent of it is wet, and often so water-logged 
as to be of small annual value. There are very few farms more 
or less of which do not need draining. This is in favour of the 
small holder. Machinery cannot be applied to draining; it must 
be done by the spade and pick. Every rood drained can be 
made profitable forthwith, and there is no need for hurry. Thus 
the small holder can do draining with no greater outlay of his 
capital, labour, than the large holder, and he can do it with some 
indirect advantages. But the value of the capital outlay must be 
the same to both, near £7 per acre, and often as much more in 
digging out stones and levelling land that has not before been 
cultivated; and when it comes to liming and manuring the 
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reclaimed land, the ‘small holder is nowhere, compared with his 
larger brother having sufficient money-capital. Lime, which ig 
indispensable, will cost £2 to £4, and manuring, £4 to £5 
acre, whilst the large farmer’s powerful horses and strong ploughs 
also give him an advantage. 

If any one will refer to the Blue-book Reports of H.M’s 
Diplomatic Agents on the ‘Condition of the Industrial Classes,” 
under the articles on Belgium, France, &c., 1870, Vol. L., p. 283, 
and Vol. IT., p. 14, he willsee what are the habits needed for gue. 
cessful occupation of small farms, whether as owners or tenants,— 
great industry of the whole family, much skill in farming, and 
after all, the hardest living of any class in Europe above pauper. 
ism, caused by the competition of themselves, quite as severe for 
the purchase of land as for hiring it. 

It is not too much to say that the Irish people are quite want- 
ing in every one of the habits there described. No one can 
travel through the country parts of Ireland without seeing the 
miserable state of the land. Its poverty of condition is unmis- 
takable. Wet land abounds, and splendid harvests of weeds, 
docks, and thistles, with couch unlimited. In fences, buildings, 
and all else, there is clear proof of the utmost careless neglect and 
absence of energy. 

It will of course be answered that the tenure is the cause of 
this,—want of security that the occupier will reap the fruit of more 
exertion. But clearly this is not the cause. Besides the Land 
Act, which is quite effective here, very many tenants hold by 
lease, often for much longer terms than are known in England 
or Scotland. Leases are commonly foxsgeeeve, or 31 years; 
whole estates are so let, and often for three lives and 31 years 
after. Still longer terms are not uncommon. Adjoining a large 
reclamation of mine, a whole townland is let for 2,000 years. The 
landlord, living at a distance, thought he would ensure his rent by 
giving a long term. So he offered leases of 1,000 years. The 
tenants said that was not long enough. To which he answered 
that it did not make much odds to him, so he granted 2,000 years. 
Much of the land sorely needs draining, and would pay excellently 
for it. But there it has lain for thirty years untouched, whilst 
my land has been reclaimed. On the other side of me, a rich 
tenant has a lease for 100 years, with a splendid tract of wetland, 
sloping to the south, with ample fall. It, too, lies untouched. I 
give these cases because I know them; there are plenty more, 
Yet it is certain that draining pays in from two to seven years, 
and the shortest lease is sufficient to repay an occupier for it. 
A small occupier who applies his own labour in draining is sure 
to gain by it. Numbers of landlords are only too glad to give 
any reasonable security to tenants who will drain. Yet the 
amount of draining done by tenants is in substance ni/,—a scrap 
of a quarter or half an acre—sometimes an acre—here and 
there, in very few places. In thirty-five years I have drained 
several times over more wet land than all the tenants within twenty 
miles round about. It can be proved, if necessary, that an over- 
whelming proportion of the permanent improvements done in 
Ireland have been done by landlords, and not by tenants. The 
two-and-a-half millions lent by Government for drainage have been 
spent by landlords, and they have laid out very much larger 
sums privately besides. For instance, I took a loan of £1,000 
from Government, and have spent in thirty years £25,000 in 
land-improvement, a steady outlay of near £800 per annum 
or over on four thousand acres. It is also landlords who are 
responsible for the one-and-a-half millions spent by the Board 
of Works for arterial drainage. It is the fact, which could 
be proved, if Mr. Clive’s motion in the House of Commons for 
inquiry into the subject was agreed to, that Irish tenants, with 
rare exceptions, have not the knowledge, or skill, or energy to 
carry out draining on any such scale as is needed. Even when their 
land has been drained for them, they are not able to carry out 
the after-processes of cultivating such land which are necessary. 
Again and again I have had to take up such land from the tenants 
(which I had drained, on terms that the tenant should pay the in- 
terest on the outlay), because they were unable to carry out the 
after-processes. 

The fact is that the statements of the greater part of tenant- 
right advocates in Ireland are simply untrue. Landlords, no 
doubt, have not done nearly as much as they ought to have done. 
But they have done very much more than the tenants. A great 
deal is due to the Scotch bailiffs so many landlords employ on their 
home farms, and to the example thus given. The vast armies of 
docks and thistles through the country are the clearest proof of 
the true nature of the case. The pulling of these, at least, in- 
volves no outlay of capital, to be repaid in after years, and per- 
haps appropriated by the landlord. The brief labour of wives 
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gnd children, ° who are otherwise idle, would do the work. The 
growing crop would repay the cost threefold, yet there they flourish 
and seed and reproduce themselves for ever and ever. 

There are about fifteen millions of available acres in Ireland 
let to tenants. All the deposits in all the banks and savings- 
banks by all classes amount to about thirty-two millions sterling. 
It is believed less than half of this belongs to tenants. Their 
capital, therefore, in cash is probably under £1 per acre. The 
capital that needs to be laid out by some one in bringing land in 
Ireland into fair order cannot be less than £10 per acre, equal to 
150 millions of money on 15 millions of acres. I have laid out £6 
per acre on landlord’s improvements, and much more remains to 
be done. The tenant’s capital of £1 per acre, with all added 
to it that any one may think he has, is not nearly enough to 
manure it, to say nothing of stocking it better. Money laid out 
on permanent improvements is well spent if it returns five per 
cent. in perpetuity. Money laid out in manuring will pay nearly 
always 10 or 20 per cent., often 30 or 50 per cent. Yet it is said 
it would be an advantage to Ireland to enact a law that in future 
no one practically can become an occupier of land without paying 
£3, £5, £10, and sometimes more per acre for it to the previous 
occupier, and shall besides do all permanent improvements 
himself, in addition to the cost of manuring and cultivating. 

The truth is such a law would in the end be ruinous to the 
country and to the occupiers, though present tenants, who got 
into occupation without paying anything but the rent, would gain 
hugely if allowed thus to sell the reversion to their successors. 
And the landlords would lose just what the present tenants would 
thus gain. 

All the capital of both landlords and tenants for generations is 
needed to do what land in Ireland requires to have done to it. 
Nothing can be gained for the country by schemes for dis- 
couraging the richest of the two classes concerned from laying out 
their capital on the land 

If the object proposed is to begin the education of a class now 
wholly wanting in all the qualities and having none of the means 
found necessary for the occupation of small farms elsewhere in 
Europe, into the better habits of such occupiers, that is intelligible. 
Let it be understood that it is an experiment, and a very doubtful 
one. But do not let it be misrepresented as satisfying a reasonable 
desire, which may be for the good of the country, and may fairly 
be granted, and is likely to succeed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Bence Jones. 





“THE CHANCES OF PERSONAL INJURY.” 

(To THe EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The writer of the very interesting article on this subject, 
in your last issue, upholds ‘‘the old superstition about lucky and 
unlucky people” as having ‘‘a basis of truth.” He says that, 
“under the theory of averages ..... . there must be a pro- 
portion of persons who are, so to speak, doomed to injuries, and 
a proportion who are destined always to escape ; and this destiny 
sometimes, in a long experience, reveals itself to the sufferer, and 
those who observe him.” 

While agreeing fully with the first part of this proposition, I 
would contend that past experience can afford no ground what- 
ever for any inference as to the future in respect to purely for- 
tuitous events, setting aside, as does the writer of the article, the 
Victim's personal tendencies. According to the laws of chances, 
events which are most unlikely to occur in any one case are 
almost certain to happen if only the cases be sufficiently numerous. 
Thus, among a large number of lives, a small proportion will be 
uniformly unlucky, and about an equal number uniformly lucky. 
There will also be cases of all grades of luck between these two 
extremes, and the number of cases of each grade will be on the 
average in proportion to the chance in any one case for that 
amount of luck. For instance, suppose that among 10,000 men 
one has uniform ill-luck for twenty years, there will be about 100 
men who had bad luck for the first ten years, and for each of these 
the chance of a second ten years of adverse fortune was just as 
small then as if nothing had gone before. 

Or to take another case. A halfpenny which has come down 
tail for any number of times successively is neither more nor less 
likely to come down tail the next throw than it was at first, 
Supposing, of course, that the halfpenny is known to be a fair 
coin, with no individual bias. 

No doubt the received opinion among gamblers and others is 
opposed to the mathematical view, and it is difficult to account 
forit. There is a popular belief that going out without an 


meteorological phenomena with which no causal relation can be 
traced. May it not be that the unlikely events appear to happen 
more often than they really do in proportion to the others, be- 
cause they are more marked and important? We remember the 
rain which catches us without an umbrella, but forget the times 
when we escape. It is noteworthy, too, that these sayings are 
mostly on the side of ill-luck,—English ones, at any rate.—I am, 
Sir, &., F. S. 





DISESTABLISHMENT AND HOLY ORDERS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPEOTATOR.”) 

Srr,—As one who intended, until lately, to take Orders, and who 
has carefully watched the effects of Disestablishment on the Irish 
Church, I should wish to say a few words in reply to the assertion 
made by your correspondent ‘‘ Undergraduate ” that liberty of 
thought is in more danger from the clerical than from the lay 
element in the Church. I can assure him that, whatever we might 
be inclined to think a priori on this matter, we in Ireland have 
learned by experience that no intolerance equals that of the kind 
of laymen elected for synods and boards of nomination. 

Irish laymen, and the same may probably be said of their 
English brethren, have, for the most part, inherited a narrow and 
unprogressive system of theology, and they are making a deter- 
mined effort to sterectype this in the Revised Prayer-book. They 
exerted themselves to the utmost to exclude one party from the 
Church, but ‘ Undergraduate” is much mistaken if he thinks 
that they wish to include the party of which Arnold was an 
apostle. I have no hesitation in saying, having read the debates 
of our Synod for the last five years, that if a proposition were 
made in it that belief in the verbal inspiration of the Bible should 
be required of candidates for Orders, it would receive far more 
support from the lay than from the clerical members of the 
Synod,—probably a majority of the former would vote for it. 

Nor is the reason of this far to seek. The more ignorant a man 
is of a subject on which he thinks he has an opinion, the more in- 
tolerant of differences from that opinion he is likely to be. Hence 
we find that a majority of the clergy are strong Tories in politics, 
which they have little studied, but are inclined to be fairly liberal 
in theology, of which most of them know something; whereas 
the laymen who sit in Synods, knowing little of theological 
opinions beyond what they learned in Sunday-schools and from their 
favourite preachers, are unable to see difficulties in what they 
have found so easy, and can hardly recognise the possibility of 
that being false which they have never doubted. Perhaps Eng- 
lish laymen may differ from us in this respect, but I see noweason 
for thinking so. 

‘“‘ Undergraduate” thinks that lay Synodsmen would be Liberal 
because Parliament is so, but Synodsmen and M.P.’s would be 
elected on very different principles. And even Parliament is quite 
capable of being guilty of intolerance. It was not in the interest 
of freedom of thought that the Public Worship Regulation Act 
was passed, but for the gratification of the theological prejudices 
of a large party of lay Churchmen. ‘The truth is, that Parlia- 
ment is, on the whole, liberal in theological matters, not be- 
cause it is composed of laymen, but because its members 
represent so many conflicting interests, that a majority able and 
willing to repress a particular Church party can rarely be found in 
it. May I add that if clerics are so intolerant as ‘‘ Undergraduate ” 
seems to think, it is strange that Dublin University, the most 
clerical in the kingdom, has always stood in the van of liberal 
reform.—I am, Sir, &c., Ex-Drivinity Strupent, B.A. 
Trinity College, Dublin, March 27, 





DEAN STANLEY AND SPINOZA. 

(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I trust you will allow me to rectify an injustice done to 
Spinoza in the last Spectator. Commenting on Dean Stanley's 
endorsement of M. Renan’s recent utterances regarding this 
great man, you say :— 
“‘ Whatever the attractions of Spinoza’s marvellous system of Pan- 
theism may be...... we should never have thought of supposing that 
they could be reconciled with the teaching of Christ. ..... In Spinoza’s | 
adamantine deity there was no need and no room for self-renunciation 
or redemption.” 
In the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, chapter iv., occurs the 
following passage :— 
“ Man is the more perfect, according to the nature and perfection ot 
that which he loves and strives to know abovo all things, and he there- 
fore is necessarily the most perfect, and participates most fully in the 
supreme good, who most delights in the intellectual cognition of God, 
the most perfect of beings. Our supreme happiness, therefore, our 





umbrella, for instance, is pretty sure to be followed by certain 





highest joy, again resolves itself into a knowledge and love of God. The 
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means calculated to attain to this, the end of all human thought and 
striving, viz., the knowledge and love of God, in so far as we have an 
idea of Him, may well be called His commandments ; for they are pre- 
scribed to us by God himself, inasmuch as God dwells in our souls, and 
80 the rule of life which regards this end is most properly entitled the 
Divine Law...... The first precept of the Divine Law, indeed, its 
sum and substance, is to love God, as the supreme good, unconditionally, 
and not from any love or fear of aught besides.” 

In his Epistle No. 49 (Op. Post.) is this :— 

“ As regards the Turks and other nations not included in the pale of 
Christianity, I am free to confess that if they worship God in love and 
truth, and do justly by their neighbour, they have within them that 
which is equivalent to the Spirit of Christ, and that their salvation is 
assured, whatever notions they in their ignorance may entertain of 
Mahomet and his revelations.” 

I am confident that a fair comparison of the teaching of Christ, 
divested of all sacerdotal accretion or perversion, with that of 
Spinoza, can only result in the conviction of their essential 
identity. Spinoza was Christian, and Christ was Pantheist, and 
the doctrine that God is the parent-substance of all His children, 
of whatever grade, and exacts no sacrifice as a condition of for- 
giveness and salvation save that of their own lower nature, was 
the doctrine of both. It is because Pantheism, repudiating 
the doctrine of vicarious atonement as a libel upon the parental 
character of the Deity, exalts the prophet at the expense of 
the priest, that Spinoza and his school have been banned 
by the Order that, precisely for the same reason, compassed the 
death of Christ. Your reprobation of the Pantheism of Spinoza 
implies a degree of sympathy with sacerdotalism, in respect of the 
doctrine wherein it has chiefly represented the attempt to de- 
prave the divine character—namely, the pessimistic doctrine of 
vicarious sacrifice—that I hardly expected to find in the Spectator. 
In nothing was Spinoza a closer follower of Christ than in respect 
of that passionate love of Existence, at once as a person and as 
perfection, which made them both what they were,—exponents of 
God, examples for men, and martyrs to orthodoxy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. EpwAarRpD MAITLAND. 

[We have no sympathy with sacerdotalism, and our corre- 
spondent’s notion that our dislike of pantheism, and of the neces- 
sarianism or fatalism at the root of pantheism, as a falsification of 
all true philosophy, implies sympathy with sacerdotalism, is simply 
grotesque.—Ep, Spectator. ] 





MR. PALEY’S ‘“* HECUBA.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your review last week of Mr. Paley’s edition of the 
‘*Hecuba,” you criticise, as ‘“‘perhaps an attempt to fix too 
definite a meaning upon the words,” his explanation of d&réeuoves 
adyas in,— 
fya 0¢ wAdxamov avadeross 
Mirena eppvdpilouay, 
xevetwy évorremy 
Avocove ebriguovas cis avyes, 
emidimviog ws wWéoowe es evveey. 
Is not the late Judge Coleridge’s (note to Coleridge’s ‘‘ Table- 
Talk”) a sufficient interpretation ?— 
“ And I, too, by the taper’s light, 
Which in the golden mirror’s haze 
Flashéd its interminable rays, 
Bound up the tresses of my hair, 
That I Love’s peaceful sleep might share.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Selby Vicarage. F. W. HARpPer. 





LICENSING BY AUCTION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I see that one of my brother-magistrates has just been 
giving strong evidence in favour of free-trade in licensing, and 
that another has just published a pamphlet in favour of the 
Gothenburg system. I can agree with neither of them. Until 
Iam convinced that the increase of temptation diminishes the 
number of the tempted, I cannot see my way to free-trade. We 
have already too many public-houses round our Sailors’ Home, 
and we wantno more. In the matter of drinking, the supply 
creates the demand, unfortunately, and not the demand the 
supply. 
As regards the Gothenburg system, I shrink from placing such 
influence and power in the hands of any corporation. Corpora- 
tions are sometimes controlled by brewers and distillers, and 
every evil in the present system of patronage would be vastly 
augmented. I believe the general public have even more faith 
in magistrates than in town councillors. 


I am pretty sure the leading idea is not my own, but I cannot 
tell whose it is. It seems to me to meet most of the difficultiey 
of the case. 

1. Let the numbers and situation of the public-houses required 
in a town be determined. 

2. Let each public-house be put up to auction, and given to 
the highest bidder, provided (a), that the character of the pur. 
chaser be satisfactory ; (b), that no purchaser have more than one 
public-house ; (c), that no brewer or distiller be allowed to 
purchase. 

8. A license to be taken away on a second offence. 

Now, of course, this plan can only be gradually adopted in an 
old town, unless (as in the Gothenburg system), all the public. 
houses are bought up at once. But as licenses expire, the plan 
might little by little be brought into operation, and all new 
licenses would be subject to these regulations. The number and 
position of the houses would thus be governed by the wants of 
the neighbourhood. Instead of a monopoly being jobbed, a 
privilege would be purchased, much to the advantage of the rate. 
payers. The brewers and distillers would be checked, and the 
status of a publican would become more respectable, and more 
respected.—I am, Sir, &c., A LiverPoo, MaGIsTRaTE. 








POETRY. 
—_>—_ 
EASTER EVE. 
Eartu, what a precious burden dost thou bear, 
This day and night, within thy rugged breast! 
With steadier course about the sun should fare 
Thy footsteps, lest they break this sacred rest. 


All, all is ended ; now the form so marred 
Lies, like a wind-worn blossom closed again, 
Till morn restore its beauty,—yea, but scarred, 
Lest our glad hearts forget too soon the pain. 


Yea, lest our hearts forget or disbelieve, 
The prints are left in hands, and feet, and side ; 
So ev’n the sins those sufferings pardon leave 
Upon our hearts such traces as abide. 


Ah ! day, delay not, as in Ajalon, 
To garner richer barvest in Death’s store ; 
But speed more swiftly to that joyful sun, 
That sees Death spoiled, and terrible no more. 
F, W. B. 





A PANCAKE-MAKER,—IN PARIS. 

UNpER an archway he stands,—every day he is there, 

The little old pancake-man, with his tins, and his cooking-ware ; 

Tossing his batter aloft, as he brays out many a yarn 

Concerning the making of crépes, which he designates a la 
MacMahon. 

‘‘ First, there are eggs to be sifted,—the country’s best silver and 
gold ; 

Next, for some flummery-mixture, or else the matter won’t hold ; 

Stir it about with sugar, then pop it into the pan, 

And out comes a crépe for the Marshal—or—any popular man.” 

The people around him laugh,—‘ There’s wisdom in that !” they 
cry ; 

For had not old Antoine seen the violets bloom and die? 

The lilies, too,—yet there, still there, with his “‘ voix d’ane,” 

He praises now, and tosses his crépes,—a la MacMahon! 


Rue St. Honoré, March 5, 1877. H. A. Durr. 








ART. 


—~—— 
POPULAR ART.—IV. COLOUR AND ORNAMENT. 

A FRIEND has observed to me that these scattered hints on deco- 
ration would be of more practical service if I gave an account of 
the different rooms in an ordinary house, and the various methods 
of decorating each, instead of making general remarks applicable 
to any kind of room. In this article I propose to follow my 
friend’s suggestion, and give a short description of the points 
most to be observed in connection with special rooms. And a8 
the chief function of the house is to afford places to eat, sleep, 
talk, and think in, I will take the rooms devoted to each purpose, 





But there is a third plan, for which I would like to say a word. 


and describe them separately. It will be evident to my readers 
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that all I shall beable to do in a short article like the present will 
be to show briefly what the general character of the room should 
be, leaving all matters of detail to individual taste ; and of course, 
according to this taste, the principal room in the house will be 
dining-room, drawing-room, or library. The object should be that 
the special service for which the room is designed, should be kept 
carefully in view throughout its arrangement, everything that 
assists it added, and everything that impedes it left out. As my 
remarks upon colour will be equally applicable to all the rooms 
in the house, I shall leave them to the last. First, then, 
as to the dining-room. Perhaps of all the rooms in an 
English house, this one is most uniformly the same. A 
dark paper and heavy curtains; an oblong table, highly 
polished ; an oak or mahogany sideboard, with a claret-jug 
or a biscuit-box fon it; a black slate mantelpiece, with a black 
marble or bronze clock and ornaments; and a few pictures; 
of which generally the most noticeable thing is the elaborate dark- 
ness of the painting, and heaviness of the frame; such articles, 
with a thick carpet and a row of chairs against the wall, constitute 
the main points of an ordinary well-off person’s dining-room., 
Now, if you are bent upon giving large, mixed dinners, perhaps 
you can have nothing better for the purpose than this oblong 
table, which practically fills up the room ; but if so, you must quite 
give up the idea of making your guests really comfortable. Suppose 
we make a bold innovation, and instead of having a square table in 
the middle of the room, we have a round table at one end. You 
will lose, of course, in extent of accommodation, but just see what 
you would gain in comfort. First, you won’t have the door opening 
upon two or three unfortunate persons, including the host, and 
interrupting their talk with the clatter of dishes and the whispered 
converse of the footman and maids, and none of your guests 
will have their spinal marrow wasted by sitting with their back 
to the fire. You will be able to talk to every one at your table 
with ease, and the conversation, instead of languishing in duets, 
may be made general,—no small advantage. Besides, the 
gain in comfort and cosiness is very considerable, and that 
should be one of your greatest aims in a dining-room. Another 
thing not generally understood, or at all events not generally 
attended to, is the lighting, and yet, perhaps, it is the most 
important of all details. The usual way is to have a large 
chandelier hung high up, and illuminating chiefly the pictures. It 
was such an arrangement, by the way, that inspired Sydney 
Smith’s sarcasm, when he observed to his host that ‘above, all 
was light and beauty, and below, darkness and gnashing of teeth.” 
Remember that however good your pictures are, you don’t want 
people to look at them at dinner-time, and so concentrate your 
light upon the table itself. To this end, hang your light low, and 
surround it with a crimson shade, so that whatever light penetrates 
to the upper part of the room, may do so in a soft glow of colour, 
just sufficient to give an effect of warm obscurity. And if 
you have your sideboard, at the other end of the room lighted, 

manage it in the same manner, whether it be with candles or a 

lamp, always keeping the actual flame invisible. And on 
your table, do not commit the vulgarity of one of those silver- 

gilt epergnes, with looking-glass platforms and badly-cast flowers 

or camels, or something of that sort, supporting a basket, and 

hung round with crystal balls; don’t have anything of that kind, 


but plain glass or pottery, made in the most graceful shapes you | 
| and to let it extend to within about two feet of the wainscoting. 


can meet with, and let your real ornaments be the flowers them- 


glass as books do. You want to be able to take them down 
in a moment for reference, and not have the worry of opening 
and shutting the doors every time ; and have a short ladder to 
get to the top shelves, and a standing reading-desk, and a 
great table standing frankly in the middle of the room, which 
you can load with folios, if necessary ; and above all, have com- 
fortable chairs and shaded lamps, and don’t have any ornaments 
whatever, particularly marble busts on stone pedestals. Your 
books, in plain open wood cases round your room, and one picture 
above your mantle-piece, will furnish it quite enough; the cur- 
tains should be hung, and an especially thick portiére over the 
door, to deaden the sounds of the house, and the whole appear- 
ance should be one of quiet and peace. No one who has not 
tried it knows theinestimable value of having one room in the house 
where quiet may be secured and thought reign undisturbed. Of 
the bed-rooms I shall not speak, save to say that there seems to 
be a great deal of unnecessary reserve in the way we English 
regard them, and that the French is really the more sensible 
plan. Why, for instance, in a large bed-room there should not 
be a comfortable table and chairs, where the husband and wife 
might have breakfast, or sit and chat, does not seem easily 
explicable ; but the fact remains, and it is beyond my province 
to do more than notice it in passing. 

As to the drawing-room, or rather, as it is more sensibly called, 
the living-room, for the former name always seems to convey @ 
somewhat pretentious, Cockney sort of idea, and is at the root of 
the reason why so many people make this room one for company, 
I wish I could drum into everybody's head that it is absurdity to 
furnish for any one but yourself and your family, but I have no 
time to dilate on this subject. I have spoken a good deal of this 
living-room in my former articles, but I must say a few words 
more about its ornaments. Most people when they marry are 
the unfortunate recipients of a vast quantity of what can only be 
described as ornamental rubbish, procured at a large cost from 
divers fashionable establishments, for the encouragement of bad 
taste and the waste of money. Surely there must be few of us who 
have not groaned in our time under this plague of ormolu, 
and being finally crushed by the arrival of a seventh blotting-book 
or a twentieth inkstand. For it is a strange thing that the 
purveyors of these articles apparently bound their imaginations 
by blotting-books, envelope-cases, and inkstands. Well, the 
only possible thing to do with such ormolu ornaments (except 
throw them away) is to crowd them all up together on a couple 
of side-tables, and try to make them tell as a mass of colour. In 
detail, they are sure to be horrible,—they always are ; and why they 
continue to be manufactured and bought, when every one detests 
them, is one of those things which, as Lord Dundreary says, ‘‘ no 
fellow can understand.” 

Another sore trial to most people is the chandelier. The ordi- 
nary designs for gas-illumination are so unutterably base and de 
graded, that it is much better to have a hanging lamp at once, 
Those double-wicked kerosine lamps give a capital light, and if 
you put a thick porcelain shade over and under it, you have as 
soft and diffused an illumination as you could wish. Of course 
you will not commit the extravagance, and also folly, of having a 
carpet extending as far as the walls of the room, and cut out to 
fit every angle or recess. It is far better, as well as cheaper, to have 





an oblong or square carpet (according to the shape of your room), 


selves. They're far more beautiful than anything Hunt and | If you have a good floor, it is best to stain the board for this 
Roskell can make for you. And don't be afraid of having leaves space, but if not, the common bamboo matting, so much in use in 
and grass intermixed with your blossoms ; look at the proportion | Japan, is as good a thing as can be had, and it can be scrubbed 
in nature between blooms and leaves, and try to imitate that; | clean almost like boards. And don’t have the chairs and sofas 
and above all, let your light fall as strongly as possible on your | covered with chintz,—it has always a nasty, glazy, uncomfortable 
flower-ornament,—focus that, as it were, and make everything | look. Choose rather any soft, dark-hued stuff, and try to make it 
else of less importance. As to what the room should be by day- | lead up to your walls, so that they do not seem,— 
light, apply to it the same principles which I gave in my second “To stand alone, 
article, about furnishing in general, and make it a room of practi- | Like Adam’s recollection of his Fall.” 
cal service, not a funeral-chamber. | Lastly, as to the colour of this room and the colour of the roomg 
Next, as to the library. Here you should endeavour to pro-|and decorations generally, I find myself utterly at fault. I 
duce a dissimilar effect from the dining-room, for you do not could tell you the colour I like myself, I could perhaps even go 
Want in it any effect of light or gloom; on the contrary, what farther, and say, with little fear of contradiction, that green and 
is required is a gentle, equal glow over all parts of the room, crimson and gold form a beautiful chord of colour, or that black 
in which there shall be nothing to attract the eye to one part and amber or blue and greyish green go well together, and 
more than Another, and in which you shall be able to read clearly | still 1 should tell you nothing, or at least nothing worth 
the title of the book on the highest of your shelves. The most ‘the telling. For the fact is that every really fine combination 
interrupting thing I know of to reading is strong sunlight, and of colour is dependent upon subtle gradations of tint and 
all such should be carefully excluded. Again, the chief thing arrangement which can only be felt, mot expressed in 
im the room should be the books, and everything connected | words, and the only way I have ever discovered of gaining a 
with them. Don’t haye large, imposing cases, with plate- | notion of good colour is to seek it in lands where it is understood. 
glass doors,—nothing looks so foolishly out of place behind | It will perhaps seem a strange thing to many of my readers that [ 
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should talk about colour being understood, as if it were some 
branch of knowledge, and they would perhaps answer me with, 
‘* Have we not good artists, as good as any in the world at present ? 
And can they not tell us all about colour, and show us how to 
manage it?” Well, this is exactly what they can’t do. It is with 
colour as it is with any other form of art,—that it can only be 
produced by people who delight in it. Now, for some years we 
have taken most of our combinations of colour from France, 
and slavishly followed whatever was the prevailing fashion 
there, and the result has been that the majority of dresses 
and fashions have been made in neutral hues, and people 
have cried out, ‘‘What an improvement! No more nasty 
emerald-green or sky-blue, but soft shades of grey and brown 
and dull green.” But as a matter of fact, we are really further 
off good colour than we were before, and we shall have to retrace 
our steps before there is a chance of our obtaining it. Formerly, 
England had, at all events, firmly grasped one idea about colour, 
and that was that bright colours were the prettiest, the best, 
somehow, and so it tried to have as many of them as pos- 
sible. After all, in the main, this was a true idea,—the 
error was only in the deduction made from it. Bright, 
pure colours are the best, really, and all real magnifi- 
cence of hue must be based upon them. I could show, 
had I time, that the French have really no idea of the 
true beauty of colour; what they understand is the relative 
arrangement of tint, and all that can be done by such arrange- 
ment their exquisite taste enables them to do easily. But a taste for 
fine colour could not spring from a people as light and artificial as 
are the French at heart, and consequently, in spite of their many 
renowned artists, they have produced hardly one colourist. Colour 
in its utmost height can only spring from the deepest feeling ; and 
it can be general in no nation till it has entered into the hearts of 
its people, and they have ‘ basked in it, as if it were sun- 
shine; danced with the delight of it, quarrelled for it, fought 
for it, starved for it,—done, in fact, precisely the opposite of what 
we want to do with it,—made it to keep, and not to sell.” But 
it is possible to learn to know good colour when you see it, though 
scarcely in England, for here there are few days in the year when 
we really see the sun, as the Italians, for instance, see it. Never, 
till I saw dark cypresses against an Italian sky, did I gain an idea 
of the exquisite harmony of green and blue, nor did I know what 
crimson and gold really were till I saw them blazing under an 
Indian sun in the bazaars of Bombay. Before then, I had never 
understood in the least the difference between French prettiness 
of colour and real nobility, and I think unless each of my readers 
has passed through one such experience he will hardly under- 
stand whatI mean. To see good colour in dress, as I understand 
it, you must go, at least, as far as Italy, and look, not at the 
imported French robes which you will see trailing by the Arno’s 
side or loitering in the Corso, but at the scarf of the Venetian 
gondolier, and the handkerchief on the contadina’s head. And 
if you turn your eyes from these to the mountain-sides, dark with 
cypress or hoary with olive, to the white houses amid the orange 
groves and the blue sky, you will understand how, in such a 
country, the love of colour springs up in the hearts of the people, 
by daily, hourly association, till it becomes part of their lives. 

And so, after all, I can tell no more about colour than to 
show the conditions under which alone we can hope to obtain it, 
and these are constant sight and fervent love. How, then, in this 
grey England of ours, can we hope to reproduce the hue of an 
Italian summer? But it will be no mean victory if we can bring 
home to ourselves this truth,—that far beyond all neutral shades 
of grey and brown and green, beyond all beautiful things in this 
world, rises super-eminently the beauty of true colour; and if this 
truth once gladdens our hearts, once makes us rejoice in the 
emerald fields and the sunset sky, we may be very sure that 
whatever colour we spread upon our floor, or paint our walls with, 
will be right, for it will spring, not from the elaborateness of man’s 
rules, but the beauty of God’s creation. 








BOOKS. 


sce 
KEBLE’S OCCASIONAL PAPERS.* 

Tue singular power exercised by Keble on the thought of the age 

is due even more to the excellence of his heart than to the 

strength of his intellect. He was eminently a holy man, 

humble, self-denying, simple-minded, the model of a parish 





"a and Devious. By John Keble, M.A. Oxford and London: 
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priest, who recalls in many ways the memory of George Herbert, 
Like Herbert, Keble seems to have been devoid of literary ambj- 
tion. He wrote for God’s glory, not for earthly fame, and no anti. 
cipation of the amazing success of the Christian Year seems ever 
to have crossed hismind. When Herbert was dying, he requested 
that the manuscript volume of his poems might be given to hig: 
friend Ferrar, adding :—‘‘ Desire him to read it, and then if he 
can think it may turn to the advantage of any dejected poor soul, 
let it be made public ; if not, let him burn it.” And so Herbert 
passed away, little knowing what a precious legacy he had left be. * 
hind him. Keble’s modesty upon first publishing his book was 

quite as conspicuous, and no one probably was more amazed than 

the author at the extraordinary welcome it received. He lived, we 

are told, to see ninety-five editions of the Christian Year, and at 

the end of the year following his death the number had risen to 

a hundred and nine. The influence of this volume of sacred 

poetry on the religious feeling of the time cannot be estimated, 

Keble has done more probably than any author of our age, not 

even excepting his dear friend Dr. Newman, to destroy the first 

principles of Protestantism, and to revive ecclesiastical authority, 

Ritualism, not only in its highest sense, but in its feeblest mani- 

festations, was encouraged by all that Keble said or sung, and he 
was wont to discover incentives to devotion in what most of ug: 

would regard as superstition,—as, for example, in his recommen- 

dation of the principle of the rosary in assisting the religious 

services of the poor and unlettered. 

It is impossible not to object again and again while reading 
Keble’s writings to the judgments he forms, and the deference he 
pays to the superstitious and least manly side of human nature ; 
but it is impossible, in spite of the strongest disagreement, not to 
love a man so eminently loveable, not to reverence a man so holy, 
not to feel towards his memory somewhat of the feeling of which 
a son is conscious who has lost a revered and venerable father. 
All who think thus of Keble will welcome heartily this volume 
of Occasional Papers, and the beautiful and tender way in which 
it is brought before the world by the poet’s oldest friends, Dr. 
Pusey and Dr. Newman, will awaken general sympathy. The 
editorship is undertaken by the former, but Dr. Newman contri- 
butes a characteristic letter, which forms a fitting introduction 
to this highly interesting book. 

Henceforth it will be impossible to give any biographical notice 
of Keble without referring to this letter, from which we must 
find space for a brief extract. After alluding to the poet's 
habitual disregard of self, the writer adds :— 

“ How can I profess to paint a man who will not sit for his picture? 
How can I draw out his literary merits, when he considers it his special: 
office to edit, or to translate, or to discourse in a dead language, or to 
sing hymns? It was no accident that he is thus difficult to bring under 
the jurisdiction of the critic. He had as little aim at literary success ir 
what he wrote as most authors have a thirst for attaining it......- 
To me, indeed, in proportion as I came to know him wel), nothing he 
wrote could really be a failure; and here is a second reason why I am 
so little qualified to take upon me the task of criticising him. His own 
familiar apophthegm, which he used when a preacher was the subject of 
conversation, ‘ All sermons are good,’I learned to apply to his own 
compositions, whether on religious subjects or not. They all spoke of 
Keble. And still Iam unable to separate the writer from the map, or 
to view him as poet, critic, scholar, reviewer, editor, or divine, except as 
those aspects of him are gathered up in one in his own proper personality. 
I have too often heard him lecture, preach, and converse, not to have 
gained a habit of associating his matter and his diction with his ip 
and breathing delivery. I have in my ears still the modulations an 
cadences of his voice, his pauses and emphatic points; I recollect what 
music there was in the simple earnestness and sweet gravity with which 
he spoke; the way he held his paper, his gesture, his look, are all before 
me. I cannot judge even of his style impartially ; phrases and colloca- 
tions of words, which others would call imperfections in his composition, 
are to me harmonised by the remembrance how he uttered them.” 

The contents of the volume are varied in character. Of the thir- 
teen papers that compose it, some consist of literary or theo- 
logical studies, while others are comments upon the ecclesiastical 
controversies which were as ripe a quarter of a century ago as in 
the present day. George Eliot writes of Sir Walter Scott as 
“that beloved writer who has made a chief part in the happiness 
of many young lives.” Thisis true, but it isnot the whole truth ; 
and it is interesting te note the love and admiration expressed 
for Scott by men distinguished by genius, piety, and learning. 
Keble was an ardent admirer of Sir Walter, and the first 
article, in this collection, eighty pages in length, is devoted 
to the great Scottish poet. In this essay the writer touches 
upon the old and well-worn topic,—What is poetry? We cannot 
attempt to follow him through his somewhat elaborate disquisi- 
tion,—the conclusion at which he arrives is as follows :—“ It 
would seem that the analogical applications of the word ‘ Poetry 

coincide well enough with Aristotle’s notion of it, as consisting 
chiefly in Imitation or Expression, provided we understand that 
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term with the two following qualifications :—1. That the thing to 
be imitated or expressed is some object of desire or regret, or 
some other imaginative feeling, the direct indulgence whereof is 
impeded. 2. That the mode of imitation or expression is in- 
direct, the instruments of it being, for the most part, associations 
more or less accidental.” Like all definitions of poetry, this 
is but partially satisfactory. This divine art never has been and 
never will be properly defined. A poem is not a manufacture, 
put a birth, and how is it possible to define life? As he goes 
on, Mr. Keble seems to us to confound what is poetical with 
poetry, especially in his assertion that metre is not essential to 
the genuine practice of the art. Scott’s prose romances, he 
maintains, are essentially poems, whatever test we take of poetry 
except that ordinary one of metre, and he adds that “it would 
not perhaps be easy to find a completer proof of metrical com- 
position being but an accident of the art than any one may make 
out for himself, by recollecting what he felt on first reading the 
Lady of the Lake, and how little the impression differed from 
that left by the Talisman or Guy Mannering. The kind of interest, 
the objects of sympathy, are surely the same in both cases; the 
difference of prose and verse is felt to be but technical,—it is 
the same or similar music performed on different instruments.” 
We hold that this theory of poetry is a false theory, and that 
Scott’s metrical romances, so far from proving its truth, may be 
quoted with greater justice in illustration of its fallacy. It is 
true that a story may be told with much the same effect, whether 
in rhyme or prose, and as a story may be poetical under either 
form ; but Scott’s genuine impulse as a poet is not to be found 
in mere narrative, but in the lyrical inspiration, or in other 
words, the power of song which bursts out again and again in his 
poems, and this inspiration can be expressed in one way only,— 
namely, with the help of metre. No doubt we may fairly say, 
speaking broadly, that a noble romance like the Antiquary or 
the Bride of Lammermoor is a great prose-poem, because such 
tales do excite the fancy and rouse the imagination, but the 
finest feelings of the poet can only find utterance under the 
restraining and, at the same time, stimulating influence of verse, 
This is too large a subject to dwell upon in a newspaper article, 
but let the reader compare some of Scott's finest passages in the 
Antiquary, for example, or the glowing words in which Jeanie 
Deans implores her sister’s pardon from Queen Caroline, with 
some of his lovely songs, and the difference between eloquent 
prose and the words uttered by the poet when he has his singing- 
robes upon him will be at once apparent. 

Keble looks at Scott's works in connection with his life, and his 
remarks on the two will be found full of suggestiveness, but we 
do not know that there is much in them calling for special com- 
ment. Enough to say that his estimate of Scott will probably 
satisfy those whose admiration for the author of Waverley has in- 
creased in proportion to their knowledge of his works. But they 
may be excused if they do not feel the regret pathetically expressed: 
that Scott did not become the poet of the Church, which in Mr. 
Keble’s sense of the expression would have gone far, we venture 
to say, in destroying his poetical vitality. A Christian poet is one 
thing, a Church poet is another, and we dissent from the writer's 
Opinion that ‘‘ the presence of high Catholic views of religion is 
just the thing needed to elevate indefinitely the many noble parts 
of Scott's #éoc, and to correct the comparatively few points which 
one would wish quite otherwise.” 

The second paper in this volume is on “Sacred Poetry,” and it 
must needs be intensely interesting to read Keble’s views on a 
subject about which no man was better qualified to write. Dr. 
Johnson's opinions on the same topic have been often contro- 
verted, but Keble undertakes the task with admirable discretion. 
Here we are glad to find a noble tribute to Spenser, as 
‘“‘pre-eminently the sacred poet of his country;” and the 
essay, considering who is the author of it, will prove the 
means, let us hope, of inducing many young readers to study 
that immortal poet. In a review of Copleston’s Prelectiones 
Academicz, Keble expresses still further his thoughts upon 
poetry, and refers all poetical pleasure “to the awakening of 
Some moral or religious feeling, not by direct instruction—that 
is the office of morality or theology—but by way of association.” 
There is also a just estimate of Bishop Warburton, a man whose 
faults are as conspicuous as his virtues, and whose name is pre- 

served chiefly from his association with Pope. Few now-a-days, 
excepting curious students, read Warburton’s Divine Legation, 
but almost all readers know how Pope treated him, and how, 
when the poet was no more, he treated the memory of his friend. 
Keble, by the way, preserves a pleasant anecdote of the time, 


best side of Warburton’s character, as well as of Pope's, and on 
that account we quote it with pleasure :— 


“Tt may seem that as Warburton’s weakness was love of intellectual 

command, so he never thought he could be kind enough to such as 
were not in circumstances to dispute his superiority, at least on his own 
ground. And it was the same with his partial attachment to his 
friends: he loved them, and pleaded for them, more earnestly and con- 
stantly than even for his most favourite theories. In the last sad scene 
of his life, when he could no longer speculate nor reason, his affectionate 
heart survived. The writer of these lines has been told, by one who 
was much with Bishop Warburton after the decay of his powers, that 
one day when Pope’s character was being freely censured in his pre- 
sence, at a time when he seemed incapable of noticing anything, he 
waked <p in a manner suddenly, exclaimed, ‘ Who talks against Pope? 
he was the best of friends and the best of men;’ and so relapsed into 
his state of insensibility.” 
Many of the Church topics discussed by Keble in reviews or 
pastoral tracts are also comprehensively treated by Bishop 
Thirlwall in his thoughtful and weighty Charges. That two men 
80 good, so wise, so learned should differ so widely on matters of 
discipline and doctrine may teach all who listen to them a lesson 
of charity and forbearance. 





EPIGRAMS.* 


“ DRINK to me, only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine. 
The thirst, that from the soul doth rise, 
Doth ask a drink divine ; 
But might I of Jove’s nectar sip, 
I would not change for thine. 
I sent thee, late, a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honouring thee, 
As giving it a hope that there 
It could not withered be, 
But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me; 
Since when it grows and smells, I swear, © 
Not of itself, but thee.” 
‘* Excellent good, i’ faith,” and wit may be couched, if Barrow be 
believed, in the lusty hyperbole of the final couplet, smacking a 
little as it does, perhaps, of the excess which would add a per- 
fume to the violet. But the song isa good song, albeit a trans- 
lation for the most part, and is quite in its place in Mr. Palgrave's 
Golden Treasury, and would be so, even if that admirable and 
popular little book were, as its compiler fondly imagines, a col- 
lection of all the best lyrics in the English tongue. But by what 
law, we ask, of Unnatural Selection does the Rev. Mr. Dodd, of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, place this song in a collection of 
epigrams? Again,— 
“ Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care, 
The opening bud to heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there,” 
is a very pretty ‘Epitaph on an Infant,” and Coleridge was 
quite right in declining to omit it from his poems at Lamb's half- 
jocular suggestion, although the man of Islington may perbaps 
have had some dim forebodings in his prescient mind of,— 
“Tf so soon as this I'm done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for.” 
But surely the agreement of these critics would have been as 
wonderful as any ever seen upon the stage, had the volume of 
poems in which this epitaph appeared been given to the world as 
a volume of epigrams. Yet we find it here in Mr. Dodd's selec- 
tion, and cheek by jowl with it we find Porson’s or another's 
pleasantry :— 
“ When Dido saw Aeneas would not come, 
She mourned in silence, and was Di-do-dum.” 
Now, if one of these things is an epigram, the other two are not ; 
but as a matter of fact, not one of them is. The first is a lively 
song, the second a tender conceit, and the third a fourth-rate 
pun. What, then, is an epigram? The original meaning of 
the word is clear enough,—it is simply an inscription, and when 
Theseus set up a column on the isthmus of Corinth, and inscribed 
upon one side of it, ‘‘ Here is Attica, and not Peloponnesus,” and 
upon the other, ‘‘ Here is Peloponnesus, and not Attica,” each of 
these notices was literally and exactly an ‘‘ epigram.” The distance 
between such an ‘‘epigram” and an epigram by Martial or a la 
Frangaise is vast indeed, but upon the connection which links 
together things so diverse the true definition of an epigram will 
be found to depend. ‘The elucidation of this connection is due to 
the celebrated Lessing, whom Macaulay justly styled the finest 
critic of modern times. This acute thinker took exception to 
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Vavassor'’s argument that the original meaning of the word was of 
no consequence, since every one admitted that this meaning had 
been lost, and its place taken by another. True, said Lessing, 
but use, in language, is rarely if ever entirely arbitrary, and when 
a word originally applied for obvious reasons to one thing comes 
to be restricted for reasons less obvious to another, there is, or 
must have been, at some time or other, some connection between 
the things themselves. What is the connection in the present 
instance? Scaliger thought that he had discovered it in the 
brevity which is, or should be, the characteristic alike of 
epigram and inscription. But if brevity, and brevity alone, be 
the essence of an epigram, then any couplet, however absurd, 
‘Old Pillycock sate upon Pillycock’s hill, and if he’s not gone 
he sits there still,” for instance, will be an epigram; and the 
caustic Spaniard was in the right when he asked whether any man 
could be so stupid as to be unable to make one epigram, or such 
a fool as to take the trouble to make more than one. Nor was 
Lessing more satisfied with Boileau’s definition,— 
‘“ L’Epigramme 
N’est souvent qu’un bon mot de deux rimes orné.” 
Nor with Batteux’s, that it is an ingenious thought, happily and 
tersely expressed ; for from neither definition do we get the 
slightest inkling why a certain class of small poems have received 
the name which was originally and properly given to an inscrip- 
tion. Lessing’s own definition is this. He contends rightly 
enough that it is the form and not the matter which constitutes 
an epigram, and he says that an epigram is a short poem, which, 
like an inscription, at once raises our curiosity and gratifies it. 
A true epigram, then, should consist of two distinct parts,—first, 
the raised expectation, and secondly, the satisfying fulfilment. 
It is very easy to understand them from an example or too, and 
we will choose the briefest possible :— 
“Ci git Piron, qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme Academicien.” 
The first line here raises our expectation. Why should Piron tell 
us he was a nobody ? and if he was, what then? But the second 
line makes the witty writer’s meaning clear, and we are pleased 
and satisfied, as by an inscription. 
* Ci git ma femme. Ah! qu’elle est bien 
Pour son repos,—et pour le mien.” 
Here the raising of our expectation ends at repos, and a very mild one 
it seems. Why need we be told anything so obvious and trivial as 
that ? Butthe sudden turn given in the last four words transforms 
a simple and harmless remark into one of the wittiest epigrams ever 
written, and pleases us and satisfies us like an inscription. But 
why like an inscription? Why, thus, argues Lessing, an inscrip- 
tion must always, in the strict sense of the word, connote some- 
thing, an obelisk, a tomb, a statue, or what not, upon which it 
is itself inscribed. Our attention is arrested, let us say (for it 
may serve to show the difference between a good epigram and a 
bad one), by an obelisk in Kensington Gardens, and we find on 
reaching it from the inscription that it was erected to the memory 
of Speke, the discoverer of the Victoria Nyanza. Our curiosity 
is satisfied by the knowledge thus obtained, but the Serpen- 
tine has little in common with the Nile, and the Round Pond 
still less in common with the inland sea from which that 
sacred river takes its rise. This obelisk, too, is, in other 
respects, badly placed, and we are as much disappointed as 
we should have been had the point in the above epitaphs 
been as dull as it is sharp and cutting. But now let us suppose 
that we are walking from Weymouth, through the charming 
villages of Nottington, Broadway, and Upway. For many amile 
our attention has been struck by an obelisk, admirably placed 
upon an apex in the beautiful chalk range in front of us. This 
obelisk raises our expectation like the first clause of an 
epigram, and when we climb the hill and find that it is erected 
to the memory of Nelson’s famous Captain Hardy, we are as 
pleased and satisfied as we are by the conclusion of a fine 
epigram. For far away to the south-west, the eye (of 
imagination) ranges unchecked to the sun-lit waters, where the 
mighty admiral, in the supreme hour of death and victory, said 
gently to his brave and trusty captain, ‘ Kiss me, Hardy.” 
We must not, however, press Lessing’s conclusions too 
closely. The Greeks themselves knew nothing of the distinction 
which he draws between epigrams proper and other short poems. 
The ‘‘ epigrams” in their famous Anthology are as far removed, 
for the most part, as possible from what modern taste and usage 
demand in an epigram, and indeed the French call any short 
copy of insipid verses an ‘ epigramme & la Grecque.” The true 
founder of the modern epigram was Martial, and to borrow a 
phrase from Macaulay, Homer is not more distinctly the first of 





epic poets, nor Boswell the first of biographers, than Martial ig 
the first of epigrammatists. Still Lessing's definition should 
always be kept before the eyes of any one at the present 
day who sets himself to publish a “Collection of Epigrams” 
and we have no hesitation whatever in saying that the 
so-called ‘‘ Venetian epigrams ” of Goethe are not epigrams at all, 
How far Mr. Dodd would agree with us is another question, for 
of the following poem by the Khaliph Radhi Billah, To a Lady, 
upon seeing her blush,” he says, ‘‘ This is one of the most elegant 
epigrams to be found in any language, and deserves particulas © 
attention :’’— 
‘* Leila! whene’er I gaze on thee 
be alter’d cheek turns pale, 
While upon thine, sweet maid, I see 
A deep’ning blush prevail. 
Leila, shall I the cause impart 
Why such a change takes place ? 
The crimson stream deserts my heart 
To mantle on thy face.” 
Why, it is a conceit, a mere conceit, and as frigid as it is 
and we are not in the least consoled by being told that “ the K. 
R. Billah was the twentieth Khaliph of the house of Abbas, and 
died in the 329th year of the Hegira, ic, A.D. 951.” Such 
paste-and-scissor work,—but we have no epigram ready to fling 
at Mr. Dodd. Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda, e passa. Here ig 
something better, though :— 
“Froude informs the Scottish youth 
That parsons have no care for truth ; 
While Canon Kingsley loudly cries 
That history is a pack of lies. 
What cause for judgment so malign ?— 
A brief reflection solves the mystery, 
For Froude thinks Kingsley a divine, 
And Kingsley goes to Froude for history.” 
But is this an epigram? We are inclined to say that it is not, 
Even were it as true as Lingard and Newman would dare he 
sworn it was, we doubt if it deserves to be called anything better 
than a clever lampoon. We like the following much better,— 
“ The town has found out different ways 
To praise ite different Lears ; 
To Barry it gives loud huzzas 
To Garrick only tears. 
“A king? Aye, every inch a king,— 
Such Barry doth appear ; 
But Garrick’s quite another thing, 
He’s every inch King Lear.” 
This, we take it, is a genuine epigram ; for although as personal, 
in one sense, as the last, it reads a lesson, and a not unkindly, 
or, be it said, unnecessary lesson to all actors, even the best in the 
world, who would fain be as welcome to their audiences as he 
who played the King was to Hamlet. It has been disputed how 
far a play upon words is permissible in an epigram, and within 
due limits it unquestionably is permissible, but such rubbish as 
the following transgresses those limits still more unquestionably; 
it was written on three doctors, viz., Dr. Wall, Sir C. Pegge, and 
Dr. Bourne, and is entitled,— 
Tue Oxrorp MepicaL TRI0. 
“T would not call in any one of them all, 
For only ‘ the weakest will go to the wail ;' 
The second, like Death, that scythe-armed mower, 
Will speedily make you a peg or two lower; 
While the third, with the fees he so silently earns, 
Is the bourn whence no traveller ever returns.’” 
In fact, we may make the rule absolute as regards puns upon 
proper names. But there are some puns which are so neat and 
good that they are strong enough to be used as corner-stones to 
an epigram, as this, for instance :— 
‘Tom prais’d his friend, who changed his state, 
For binding fast himself and Kate 
In union so divine. 
‘ Wedlock’s the end of life,’ he cried. 
‘Too true, alas!’ said Jack, and sighed,— 
‘’T will be the end of mine.’” 

Mr. Dodd subjoins to his selection a formidable list of books 
connected with epigrammatic literature. That he might have 
made his own book worse by making it bigger we can well believe, 
but that he has omitted many a gem of purest ray serene we are 
sure; for even in the case of a poet so well known as Burns he 
omits the fierce, bright couplet which glitters and bites like an 
adder :— 

“ That there is falsehood in his looks, I must and will deny a 
They say their owner is a knave, and sure they do not lie.’ 
And no collection of epigrams, we make bold to say, even were it 
ten times as small as Mr. Dodd’s, can afford to omit the most 
sparkling and charming epigram which has ever graced, or ever, 
we fancy, will grace, a lady’s album :— 
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« Accept a miracle instead of wit,— ; 
See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ.” 
These lines were written,—but who does not know by whom they 
were written, and for whom ?— 


«“ Non obtusa adeo gestamus 
Nee tam aversus equos T 


tora Poeni, 
a Sol jungit ab urbe.” 





BOSNIA AND THE HERZEGOVINA.* 


M. Yriarre’s book, the successive chapters of which first appeared 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, deserves to be heartily recom- 
mended to the English public, even after the appearance of Mr. 
Evans's admirable work. Mr. Sutherland Edwards has made 
considerable use of it in his pamphlet on the Slavonian Provinces 
of Turkey, and indeed, the singularly impartial tone of the author, 
no less than the apparent accuracy of his information and the 
clearness of his exposition, cannot fail to win the reader's con- 
fidence. We have only to complain that the alternative title is a 
misnomer, for but a small portion of the book is occupied with 
travels in the disturbed provinces, 

After a preliminary sketch of the geography and history of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, M. Yriarte describes the routes by 
which he has entered those provinces. In 1874, he started from 
Trieste, and penetrated by way of Zara across Dalmatia and 
the mountains into the Herzegovina, where he speedily learnt that 
he was on Turkish soil, by the ‘‘ blows that fell thick as hail on the 
backs of the Rayahs who obstructed the passage of the zaptiehs.” 
But the following year this passage was closed. He therefore 
took the train to Agram, one of the chief seats of the Omladina, 
of which he gives some valuable details, thence passed on to 
Siszek, and so to Kostainicza. At this point he crossed the river 
to the Turkish side, but after a brief promenade through the 
Turkish town, and the sight of the heads of two rayahs nailed 
up to a karaula, or observatory, he found it prudent to avail him- 
self of an ‘‘invitation” to return to the Austrian bank. Hence 
he drove along the Unna to Dvor, falling in on the way with a 
band of refugees who were just passing over, under the fire of 
Bashi-Bazouks, from ‘Turkish to Austrian soil. Among the people 
of the Austrian frontier he found “‘ two clearly defined currents,— 
an ardent desire for fighting on the part of the male population, 
a terror that knows no bounds on the part of the feminine popu- 
lation.” The whole country, he assures us, openly showed its 
sympathy with the insurgents, and the officers were as ardent 
as apy in the cause of the Bosniac Slavs. Here, too, he found 
suggestive proofs of the want of cohesion between the various 
nationalities that compose the Austrian Empire, even between 
those which are not notoriously antagonistic, like the Magyar and 
the Slav :— 

“From the banks of the Danube to the Adriatic, from Semlin to 
Quarnero, and from Zara to Cattaro,I have been struck to see with 
what difficulty the Austrian officer resigns himself to live in the midst 
of the Slav populations, and how little he teaches them, by example, 
to exert their ingenuity for procuring a relative well-being. .... . 
In such and such a point of this vast State, the soldier considers him- 
self as a foreigner, whom chance or the caprice of a supreme chief has 
placed in garrison in a hospitable land. At Knin, at a thousand feet 
above the soil, or at Cattaro, on the first summit of the Black Moun- 
tain, backed by the bastions of old Turkish or Venetian fortresses, in 
the midst of simple, ignorant, and superstitious populations, who do 
not understand their language or profess the samo religion as themsel vos, 
the officers, always gentle, always good-natured, and faithfal to their 
duties as soldiers, have yet appeared to me to accept with difficulty 
what they considered as an exile, to the end of which they were looking 
forward. ‘What amI doing here among the Turks?’ I was asked at 
Kostainicza, by a young serjeant of infantry, born at Proelucca, on the 
coast of the Gulf of Quarnero.” 

It is the Nemesis of empire. 


After a short sojourn at Dvor, M. Yriarte, amid the gloomiest 


know, has a horror of agglomerations, and the houses are scattered hore 


and there, at great distances from one another. Whole forests fired as 
they stand show the skeletons of their burnt trunks and their 
black branches; the soil that they once shaded, bare, covered with 
ashes, forms a contrast with this smiling, soft, harmonious nature, 
with its fair and bright colouring, which recalls Touraino in the first 
days of autumn. The abandonment and the neglect of the 

wealth strike the traveller; at each step, there are trees felled and left 
on the ground; almost all the earth is fallow; round a few ho 
grouped near a paltry mosque with a wooden minaret, stretch fields of 
maize and of millet, where the plants are withering on the stalk; the 
pumpkins and ripe gourds enamel the ground with points of yellow 
and bright red.” 

From Bajnaluka, where a reign of terror prevailed among the rem- 
nant of the Christian population, M. Yriarte accompanied a Turkish 
detachment to Sviniar, in the extreme north-west of Bosnia, and 
witnessed an engagement between them and the insurgents ; then 
he returned to Bajnaluka, and after spending a fortnight there, 
disappeared, for aught we can tell, into space, for he gives us no 
further record whatever of his travels. But he gives us what is 
perhaps quite as valuable, a series of admirable chapters on 
various points a knowledge of which is indispensable for an in- 
telligent view of the Eastern Question in general, and of the 
difficulty in Bosnia and the Herzegovina in particular. We have 
first a chapter on the army, which would be, he thinks, equal to 
the best in Europe, if only the character and intellectual training 
of its officers corresponded in some degree to the excellent 
physique and high morale of the common soldiers. His estimate 
is fully borne out by M. Meylan, who says that “the Turkish 
officers are, with few exceptions, sluggish and indolent; esprit de 
corps is unknown ; they are actuated solely by fanaticism and a 
sense of duty ; acts of heroism are rare,” since ‘‘ the social organi- 
sation of the Turkish family stifles all personal sentiment of 
bravery.” The next chapter speaks of the position of the Rayah 
and the taxation exacted of him, and reads like an expansion of 
Mr. MacColl’s article in the Contemporary for November last. M. 
Yriarte’s general conclusion is that the insurrection follows on 
the grievous wrongs inflicted by the Turkish Government on the 
Rayah, as cause follows effect :— 

“It would be puerile to deny that those who regard matters from a 
loftier stand-point than the poor, Rayah have pushed him forward, and 
have worked on his misery in favour of the ‘ great idea;’ but if you 
cast your eye over the imposts exacted of the Bosnian tillers of the 
soil, you will easily bring yourself to see in the majority of the soldiers 
of the insurrection a Christian labourer, who, reduced to die on a fertile 
soil by reason of the greed of the r, prefers to fall as a man, 
the champion of a lawful rebellion, to which his religious banner serves 
as a flag, and the head of which is his own pastor.” 

The author is of opinion, like Mr. Evans and most other 
authorities, that the Rayah has no alternative but insurrection or 
death, since, bad as the fiscal system is, it is rendered absolutely 
intolerable by the mode in which it is administered. 

After a chapter on the law courts, in which the author admits 
that the popular Servian proverb, ‘‘ For the Christian no justice,” 
is not far from the truth, we come to perhaps the most interesting 
in the volume, that on liberty of worship. It should never be 
forgotten that, theoretically at least, Islamism is in some respects 
the most liberal of creeds. ‘The following is a translation of the 
Hatnamé (partly quoted by Mr. Evans) regulating the status of 
the Catholic subjects of Bosnia and Herzegovina, dated 1468. 
The original is preserved in the convent of Foinica, in Bosnia :— 
“ We, Sultan Mehemet Khan, make known to all, noble and ignoble : 
I have granted this firman to the Franciscan priests of Bosnia, and I 
have given it unto them by a special token of my grace. I order that 
no man cause any let or hindrance, either to their churches or 
themselves, or molest them in anything; and I will that in all m 
States and my possessions they have nothing to fear or to dread. 
Those who have fled and who have returned shall not be disturbed ; 
let them be exempt from prosecutions in my provinces, and let them 
be allowed to serve their churches there...... To confirm this grace 





presages from the Austrian peasants—who brought him a comrade 
with his neck tattooed by Bashi-Bazouks, as a punishment for the | 
crime of crossing the river in search of a cow—was ferried across 
the Unna, reached the railway station of Novi, and took the train 
for Bajnaluka, which only ran on alternate days. A sketch of | 
the attempt of the Turks to unite their territory to the rest of | 
Europe, and to connect its several parts with one another by a 
network of railways, explains the existence of this curious little | 
line, so apparently purposeless and belated in an out-of-the-way | 
corner of Bosnia. The description of the journey is worth 

quoting :— | 


| and 


and this most high protection granted to the priests aforesaid, I give 
them this order, end I swear by a most solemn oath, in the name of the 
Creator of heaven and earth, in the name of the Seven Sacred Books, 


| in the name of our great Prophet, in the name of the hundred and 


twenty-four thousand prophets, in the name of the holy sword with 
which I am girt. Let no man torment in anythiug whatsoever the 
said priests, or oppose them, so long as they are faithful to my person 
to my representatives.” 


Yet in spite of this and many subsequent charters of religious 


freedom, culminating in the famous Hatti-sherrif read by Reshid 
Pasha in the plain of Gulkhane in 1839, Count Andrassy was, 
according to all observers, fully justified in the statement in his 


“We roll on thus for four hours, crossing a beautiful plain, watered | Note that “there is, perhaps, no district of Turkey in Europe 
by numerons streams; the country, rich but ill-cultivated, is just un- | where the antagonism between the Cross and the Crescent assumes 


dulating enough to prevent the view from being monotonous. All the 
crops are still standing, and the fields seem deserted. The Servian, we | 





* Bosnie et Herz 


Yriarte. Paris: Plon. 
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| such bitter forms.” 
gious difficulty in Bosnia to various causes. The sight of men of the 
ne: Souvenirs de Voyage pendant C insurrection. Par Obarles same blood living in peace and prosperity across the Unna and 
| the Save; the proneness of Slav populations, whatever be the 


M. Yriarte attributes this virulence of thereli- 
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creed they profess, to religious fanaticism ; the hereditary feud of 
centuries between the Rayah and the owners of the soil, who at 
the Mussulman conquest became renegades from the Christian 
faith and lords of their former brethren; the animosity, so skil- 
fully played upon by the Turk, bet ween the Greek and Catholic 
rites,—such are a few, and only a few, of the causes which he 
alleges. The whole conveys a most formidable impression of the 
difficulties in the way of establishing a just and stable government in 
Bosnia. It should be noted that in the Herzegovina the Catholics 
have joined the Greeks in insurrection, while in Bosnia our author 
saw the Catholics marching with the Turkish army against the 
insurgent members of the Greek rite. 

The final chapter contains a brief history of the insurrection 
and its main incidents, with sketches of the principal insurgent 
chiefs, and of the scene of operations. The author’s moderation 
is conspicuously shown in its concluding words :— 

*¢ There exists a formidable incompatibility between the Servians and 

the Turks, as we hope we have shown, by going back to the very 
sources of the domination, to the origin of the conflict. The attitude of 
England has certainly postponed the solution; it has settled nothing, 
and if diplomacy leaves face to face on the same territory the Christians 
and Mahommedans under the conditions in which they have subsisted 
since the conquest, it will have prepared for Europe the most bloody 
fature.” 
Events have ‘* marched” fast and far in the brief interval since 
these words were written, and diplomacy has marched with 
them ; but still the war-cloud is hovering over Europe, and almost 
at any hour it may be the cannon’s turn to speak. 

M. Meylan’s amusing little book is the result of a visit, in the 
capacity of a newspaper correspondent, to Montenegro and the 
insurgent camp before Nicsics—the scene of so much bloodshed 
both before and since—in the spring of last year. He was pre- 
sent at a series of actions, ending in the partial relief of Nicsics 
by Mukhtar Pasha, and his disastrous retreat, and he abounds in 
spirited anecdotes of his often perilous and occasionally droll 
adventures, in company with the warlike and valiant correspondent 
of the Russki Mir. M. Meylan’s view of the causes of the Eastern 
trouble differs little from M. Yriarte’s :— 

“‘ These men, who fight, fall, and die, defending neither a king, nor an 

idea, nor a system, have risen in a day of exasperation against those 
who treat them as mere cattle; they ask, in short, after ages of oppres- 
sion, for a little of that liberty which is abused elsewhere ; they ask for 
peace in their labour, tranquillity in their home. What matter to them 
the great Sultan or the three Emperors? What they wish is to culti- 
vate the ungrateful soil, scanty as it is, of their solitudes, to worship 
their own God,—in a word, to labour and pray in peace. To that the 
reply they get is,—‘ peace of Europe’ and ‘reforms,’ ‘European equi- 
librium’ and ‘ armistice, —things that they do not understand, and 
never will understand, for so long as the sun in his regular course lights 
up the Balkan Mountains with his rays, the Turk will prey upon the 
Christian, and the Christian will hate the Turk.” 
A ‘formidable incompatibility,” truly, and one that a dozen 
paper constitutions and a hundred protocols will never conjure 
away. But before we know the remedy we must know the disease, 
and to that knowledge each of the books before us is, in its own 
way, a distinct contribution. 





LABOURERS’ COTTAGES.* 

Tuer “Howard Medal” was founded in 1873 by the Statistical 
Society, to be awarded to the author of an essay on some question 
of social statistics in which John Howard was himself interested. 
Among the philanthropic interests and works of Howard was that 
of rebuilding cottages, and looking to the welfare of those who 
lived in them, in the little village of Cardington, three miles from 
Bedford, and where he lived on his patrimonial estate. A fit 
subject, therefore, for this medal was ‘‘ The State of the Dwellings 
of the Poor in the Rural Districts of England, with special regard 
to the improvements that have taken place since the middle of 
the Eighteenth Century, and their Influence on the Health and 
Morals of their Inmates ;” and the volume before us, and entitled 
‘The Peasants’ Home, 1760-1875,” is the prize essay for which 
the medal was awarded. 

Within the limits prescribed in the above-quoted notice, Mr. 
Smith has fulfilled his task as completely as could be required or 
expected. He has given full and interesting details from the 
Agricultural Survey prepared by the old Board of Agriculture, of 
which Arthur Young was secretary, and whose reports on the 
condition of the labourers in the Eastern Counties is specially 
valuable: from the more recent Government Reports on the con- 
dition of the agricultural population: and from those of the 
numerous societies of recent years which have—some as their sole 
work, some as an important branch of it—examined the whole 





* The Howard Prize Essay, 1875. The Peasant’s Home, 1760-1875. By Edward 
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i 
subject, including the preparing and publishing so many plang 
for the actual building of cottages, that all the architectural pos. 
sibilities of this business may be said to be exhausted. From 
these and other sources Mr. Smith shows how much hag been 
done by individuals and by societies during the last eighty years 
or more to improve the dwellings of the peasantry, and what 
beneficial results, moral as well as sanitary, have followed, ang 
may be expected still to follow, every such improvement, Aj} 
this he has done, and done well, and more was not required by 
the terms of his subject. But on the practical question, what 
is to be done in order to carry this improvement beyond the 
estates of the great landowners whose names he records, and who 
deserve to have them so recorded ; how to provide healthy and 
comfortable homes for that great body of agricultural labourers 
who are not, and never will be, working for rich and philan. 
thropic nobles or squires :—on this question he throws no light, 
He states the difficulty which he does not solve, when he gives 
such facts as that no good cottage can be built for less than 
£150, and with its garden will usually only let at £3 or £44 
year ; that ‘‘every new cottage is so much out of pocket ;” and 
that we even “ hear of a case (mentioned by Mr. Charles Roundel] 
before the Lords’ Committee) in which £8,000 had been spent on 
one estate (in Suffolk) in additions to and repairs of cottages, with 
a result of an increase in the rental of only £8 17s.” But he only 
suggests that Parliament must do something or other to meet 
the evil which still exists so widely: or in another place he 
writes :— 

“ Still, generally speaking, the early steps in the improvement of the 
condition of the rural labourer must come from those above him. They 
must be undertaken from a principle of duty, and any view of general 
improvement which one may have in his mind, which is based upons 
desire, first of all, to make it pay, is pretty certain to prove fallacious, 
That it will pay in the end is not to be doubted, not directly at so much 
per cent.; not on a principle of eye-service, either on the part of the 
benefactor or the benefited, but in the resulting moral elevation of both 
parties, producing eventually better work, better feelings, better 
worldly prospects, and better hopes for their native land.” 

Now, we have no disposition to make fun of a serious man, 
writing on one of the most serious subjects of our social and 
political life, but we shall never really understand the question, 
or get at any answer to it, unless we strip it of all those rhetorical 
phrases which disguise false economy with philanthropic sentiment, 
and which are only variations of that charity which Sydney Smith 
defined as the desire which A feels that B should relieve the dis- 
tress of C. If Mr. Smith, or any other philanthropic writer on the 
condition of the rural labourer, were deriving from a small estate 
an income only sufficient to maintain himself and his family, he 
would very readily perceive that it is no more his moral duty first 
to devote a large portion of that income to the improvement of the 
labourers’ cottages, than it is that of the man who lives in a town 
on a like income derived from Consols to take care that all the 
small taxpayers who help to provide the resources which produce 
his dividends should be properly housed. ‘The needs of the 
peasant are more visible than those of the town labourer in the 
same low social scale, but that is all. And whatever philanthro- 
pists may say, the only possible way of providing proper habita- 
tions for the whole peasantry is, ‘‘ to make it pay.” The great land- 
owners who, out of their surplus revenues, have provided good 
cottages for the labourers on their estates, without requiring or 
obtaining more than a nominal interest for their money, have 
done a noble and a beneficent work, but it may be doubted 
whether it would be an unmixed good if the whole of England 


‘belonged to such great landowners ; and whether for good or for 


evil—we have no doubt but that it is for good—the future pro- 
spects of the peasantry, as of all other classes, are not in the 
direction of dependence and paternal government and care, but 
in that of an independence of which due cash payment for value 
received is a necessary part, though not the whole of the relation 
between employer and employed. A few years ago, Lord Napier 
startled the British public by saying that the landlords throughout 
the country should be called on to expend seventy millions sterling 
in rebuilding the rural cottages on their respective estates. His 
estimate of the sum required may have been too large, but the 
work certainly needs something so large that we must wait for a 
Communistic revolution before the landowners can be made to in- 
vest the requisite sum at a nominal interest ; and meanwhile, as 
practical men, we prefer to inquire whether the said investment 
can be made to pay. The question is at once complicated and 
simple, the knot is made up of many threads, but they can be 
disentangled, and laid side by side, and this we propose to do. 
The ordinary farm labourer’s position is this :—He earns some 
14s. or 15s. a week, with some perquisites in summer and some 
deductions in winter; and out of this he pays 1s. 6d. or 2s. for the 
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rent of a cottage 
from his master, 
ciently near his work. 
an 
as average cottage will have a garden worth 10s. a year, 
and the house itself, by the test of demand and supply, be worth 
£3 or £4a year. No one builds a new house, whether a cottage, 
a villa, or a mansion, without the intention of getting proper 
interest for his money, either in actual rental or in some ad- 
vantage to himself or others which he takes as an equivalent for 
rental; but there are plenty of houses already in existence all 
over the country, and of every class, which can only command a 
rental which is far from representing fair interest on the original 
outlay, but which is all that can now be got, and which it is 
better to take than to shut up or pull down the house in question. 
In almost every country parish there are labourers’ cottages of 
this kind. They have been farm-houses when farming was carried 
on in a more primitive manner and on a smaller scale than now ; 
or they have been built for the workmen of a colliery or a mill or 
some other industry which has gone elsewhere ; or they may have 
been built by little freeholders or squatters by the roadside, with 
odds and ends of time and material, of which no account was 
ever kept. And by a general higgling and adjustment of aver- 
ages, of which the individual labourer can tell you nothing but 
that 1s. 6d. or 2s. a week is the ‘‘ usual” and “ fair” rent 
for a cottage and garden, he has hitherto usually got a 
habitation more or less such as he requires. But the tendency 
of all such cottages is to get worse, since any substantial repair 
will more than swallow up the whole rent, and the tendency of 
the labourer is to be less content to live in a hovel; and so the 
demand for better cottages increases, and the supply from the 
existing stock diminishes. The demand, though weak as yet, is 
one which must increase as the labourer becomes educated, and 
so raised in his social condition and requirements, and which 
every wise and good man desires to stimulate and promote as an 
essential part of that education. And in this, as in other cases of 
demand and supply, the demand may be stimulated—we may 
almost say created—by the supply. If the landlords simply let 
things alone, the next generation of labourers will demand both 
better cottages and wages, such as will enable them to pay 
adequate rents for them. But it is better that by a wise antici- 
pation of such demand, it should come sooner, and not in the form 
of a more or less violent crisis. ; 
After all the painstaking and ingenious—and in individual 
cases, successful—attempts to devise modes of building cottages 
which, in paying £4 a year, shall yield a decent interest on the 
investment, the broad fact remains that a cottage of the plainest 
kind, of good materials, but absolutely without any ornament except 
those straight lines of roofs, and walls which tell the experienced eye 
that there are good square rooms inside, will in almost every case 
cost at least £150 ; and after allowing for insurance, rates, taxes, 
and provision for repairs, a yearly rental of £8 at least is neces- 
sary to make the investment reasonable as an investment. 
The good cottage is an absolute necessity. The labourer will 
soon insist on having it, and if we can hasten the time by offering 
him the cottage before he asks for it, so much the better. But 
who is to pay for it? It is plain that the labourer who gets for 
1s. 6d. a week a cottage worth 3s. gets the difference as an addi- 
tion to his wages. These may be nominally 15s., but they are in 
reality 16s. 6d., paid to him by some one; and this some one, as 
regards the 1s. 6d. of unexacted rent, is the person from whom 
the labourer holds the cottage; the landowner or squire, if he 
lets the cottage direct, or the farmer, if the cottage is included 
among the houses and other buildings of the farm he occupies. 
And in the latter case no less than in the former, the loss of the 
difference between the adequate and the actual rent (which we have 
assumed to be 1s. 6d. a week) falls eventually on the landowner, 
unless he has—in letting the farm—put the cottages at their 
full commercial value in his estimate of the total rent. To let 
& cottage commercially worth £8 a year to a farm-tenant for 
£4 is exactly the same thing as to let him a field worth £8 
for £4. To whatever amount a landowner provides cottages 
for farm labourers—directly or indirectly—at less than the full 
commercial rent, he to that extent makes an abatement from 
the nominal rent of the farm so provided for. It may be that 
this rent is so high, that the farmer could not pay it unless he 
got the abatement in some other, if not in this shape. But it is 
certain that every labourer who obtains a cottage at less than 
its commercial rent is to that extent paid an addition to his 


and garden, which he will prefer not to rent 
if he can get another sufficiently good and suffi- 
Wages and rents follow an average 
d though one man is better off than another in these 


ployer, but by his employer’s landlord, the latter abates that 
employer’s rent to his landlord to the same amount. 

On those estates, therefore, which are not owned by great 
nobles, or men who might be nobles if they would, but by small 
proprietors with no means for showing princely philanthropy, 
the cottages must be built to pay. There are plenty of farmers 
who have the sense to agree to pay their landlords 7} per cent., 
in addition to their old rents, on the necessary outlay for cow- 
houses and other like improvements ; and there area few who are 
equally ready to pay the same interest on the cost of cottages, to 
be attached to their farms. There would be more of the latter— 
more not less than of those who will pay for cow-houses—if they 
knew their own interest, and instead of looking on the labourers 
with distrust, as is too common, they made their homes so com- 
fortable that the men should feel that it would be a real loss to 
them to lose their masters,—to say nothing of the higher rela- 
tions of mutual sympathy which would soon grow in such a soil. 
But as it is, the landlords should take the opportunity of every 
reletting of a farm, or revision of an old rental, to insist on pro- 
viding an adequate number of cottages for the farm, and at an 
adequate rent, which it will be always possible to make a part of 
the total rental thus newly fixed, though it may be impossible to 
get it accepted as an avowed addition to an old rental. Such re- 
lettings and revisions are going on every day. They are becoming 
more frequent, as the old relations of careless landlords and in- 
dolent and ignorant tenants are dying out ; and it is by availing 
themselves of these in the way we have stated that this question 
of labourers’ cottages can and must be met, if it is not to be left to 
a future calamitous crisis. The custom of settlement (popularly 
called entail), with the consequent right of reversioners, prevents © 
landowners from borrowing money for cottage-building on as 
favourable terms as can be obtained by the town building com- 
panies ; but still money can be borrowed through the Land Im- 
provement Companies, or directly under the sanction of the 
Inclosure Commission, on such terms as makes an adequate 
provision of cottages possible on every estate on the conditions 
we have described. 





PARKER’S FLAVIAN AMPHITHEATRE.* 

OF all the remains of the ancient world, the Colosseum at Rome 
is at once the most perfect and the most striking. It was for 
ages looked upon as the visible embodiment of Rome’s power and 
grandeur. Bede, writing in the eighth century, says of it :—‘‘ As 
long as the Colosseum stands, Rome also stands; when the 
Colosseum shall fall, Rome, too, will fall; when Rome shall fall, 
the world will fall with it.” In his time the vast structure ap- 
pears to have been almost uninjured. Its solid strength had defied 
a succession of destructive barbarian invasions. It was in the 
middle-ages that it suffered most damage. More than once it was 
shaken by an earthquake, but it was by the hand of man rather 
than by natural causes that it was gradually reduced to its 
present condition. During the rough and rude period of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, when the most unsentimental 
utilitarianism seemed almost a necessity, it was repeatedly 
used as a fortress by Popes and anti-Popes. In the four- 
teenth century, according to Mr. Parker, it was agreed 
among the great Italian families that the ruins should 
be considered common property, and treated as a quarry for 
building purposes. The Colosseum thus furnished materials for 
the Farnese, Borghese, and other palaces. Pope Sixtus V. thought 
of turning it into a cloth-manufactory, but he did not live to carry 
out his idea. Not till the beginning of the present century 
was it treated with the reverence due to such an imposing 
relic of antiquity. The walls and the vaults were weeded, 
under French direction in 1812, of the shrubs and plants, which 
had so loosened the fabric as to threaten its actual downfall. This 
process was repeated in 1870 by the order of Signor Rosa, and at 
the same time excavations were made on a great scale. Of these 
we have an account in the present volume, which, like its prede- 
cessor recently noticed in these columns, is furnished with admir- 

able illustrations, exhibiting under every aspect this most aston- 

ishing structure. 

It should be noted that the name ‘‘ Colosseum,” to us so familiar, 

was not that by which the ancients usually spoke of it. It was 

the ‘‘Amphitheatre,”—that is, a double theatre, in the form of an 

ellipse, and it was the recognised and established type of all such 

buildings, which in the Imperial period were indefinitely multi- 

plied, no Roman town of any pretensions being considered com- 





* The Flavian Amphitheatre; or, Colosseum at Rome. By J. H. Parker, C.B. 





wages in kind, and that if the addition is made, not by his em- 
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plete without its amphitheatre. How it came to be called 
‘¢ Colosseum,” and when the name became generally prevalent, is 
not quite clear, The usual explanation was that it was so called 
because the colossal statue of Nero, 120 ft. in height, and set up, 


according to Suetonius, in that Emperor’s Golden House, stood | 


in close proximity to it, or as Roman antiquaries have said, on 
the basement. This, Mr. Parker says (preface, viii.), is impossible, 
but he adds that a colossal statue of the Emperor Gordian, of half 
the size, stood in this position. However, he seems to be of opinion 
that the new name merely pointed to the gigantic dimensions of the 
building, which, in its extreme limits, embraced a circuit of rather 
more than 1,800 feet, and rose to a height of 165 feet, and was, 
according to the Regionary Catalogue, capable of containing 
87,000 spectators, There seems to be no reason for thinking 
the number to be greatly exaggerated. According to Mr. Parker, 
the building was called indifferently Theatrum or Amphitheatrum, 
the two words being at the time quite interchangeable ; if so, it 
is not easy to see why Suetonius (Life of Augustus, 29) says in the 
same sentence that Cornelius Balbus built a theatrum and Statilius 
Taurus an amphitheatrum. However, Mr. Parker seems to have 
rather a strong case, and we can quite imagine that although 
strictly there was a difference in meaning between these two 
words, yet in practice they may have come to be interchanged, 
and theatrum used loosely for any place of public entertainment. 
His theory about the Colosseum depends, as will be seen, on the 
correctness of this view. It was really, at least as to the sub- 
structures, he thinks, more ancient than has been supposed. That 
there was a great building on the site before the time of the 
Flavian Emperors is clear to his mind, from evidence furnished by 
excavations made in 1874 and 1875. The tradition was that the 
entire fabric was built in ten years by Vespasian and Titus, and 
dedicated by the latter in A.D. 80. Suetonius would certainly lead 
us to suppose that it was the work of Vespasian, but he dismisses 
the matter in a brief sentence, only adding that Augustus had 
contemplated such a work. There seem, however, to be grounds 
for thinking that a building of the kind existed in Nero’s time, 
possibly in connection with his Golden House, though about this 
our information is very indistinct and imperfect. Mr. Parker’s 
idea is that Nero began building the Amphitheatre, which 
Vespasian continued, on substructures already in existence ; and 
these he believes to have been laid in the time of Sulla, by Sulla’s 
stepson, Marcus Aimilius Scaurus. We are thus carried back to 
the year 58 B.C., and so the date of the founding of the Colos- 
seum will be 130 years earlier than has been usually supposed. 
Mr. Parker mainly bases his belief on a passage in Pliny’s Natural 
History (xxxvi., 64), in which he describes what he calls ‘‘ the in- 
sane work of Scaurus.” This was a theatrum, the area of which 
could contain 80,000 spectators; and its general dimensions and 
character, as given us by Pliny, make it certain, in Mr. 
Parker's view, that it was on the site of the Colosseum, 
and also that the old tufa walls, which have been 
recently brought to light, belonged to it. The upper part 
of the building was probably meant to be temporary, but the 
substructures seemed intended to last for ever, and we may admit 
that in the absence of information as to its site, there is a reasonable 
probability in the theory which identifies it with the Flavian 
Amphitheatre. Mr. Parker observes, by way of strengthening 
his position, that there is no other site in Rome where 80,000 
people could be assembled for a show, except that of the Colos- 
seum and the Circus Maximus, which last is never spoken of in 
connection with a theatre or amphitheatre. Here, perhaps, he is 
too positive. The objection that Pliny persistently calls Scaurus’s 
building a theatrum does not, as we have seen, trouble him. It 
is interesting to know that this Scaurus was said to have spent as 
much as £2,000,000 on his insane work, an outlay which very 
materially reduced the immense fortune which he had inherited from 
his father, a man who had risen from poverty to the rank of a 
first-class millionaire by means of sundry pickings in connection 
with the Jugurthan war. His mother, too, the famous Cecilia 
Metella, who as a widow became Sulla’s wife, amassed huge 
wealth by buying up at the public auctions the property of the 
victims of the Marian and Sullan proscriptions. Scanrus’s out- 
rageous extravagance, according to Pliny in the passage already 
referred to (which Mr, Parker gives us at full length), was the 
beginning of a wholesale demoralisation ; and Sulla, he thinks, 
was almost guilty of a greater crime in giving such a man so much 
power than in his dreadful and merciless massacres. One of the 
most remarkable features of the ‘‘insane work” was the quantity 
of marble from Hymettus, there being 360 columns of that 
material. This indeed was splendour on a hitherto unheard-of 
scale, as but recently Lucius Crassus had been censured by public 
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opinion for possessing six marble columns of very moderate 
dimensions. Along with the growth of luxury, the appetite for 
wild-beast shows, in which the Romans had indulged themselyes 
more or less from the time of the Punic wars, became imm 
strengthened, and at last systematically gratified itself in the 
horrible gladiatorial exhibitions. The great Flavian Amphi- 
theatre marks a period when the tastes of the people were go 
hopelessly debased, that we feel it is almost wrong to admire 
Rome’s outward grandeur. 

In reading Mr. Parker’s book, we are continually impressed by 
the mechanical skill and knowledge which the Colosseum attests, 
The amusements there exhibited required every variety of ma. 
chine, and we are reminded, as Mr. Parker suggests, of the 
elaborate apparatus employei in London theatres. Many of the 
great shows resembled our pyntomimes. Suetonius tells us of an 
elephant being made to walk on ropes with a Roman cavalier op 
his back. One unfortunate man came to grief in trying to fly 
down from the top of the huilding, and in falling dead at Nero's 
feet he sprinkled the Emperor with his blood. The spectators, 
as is well known, were covered by an awning (velarium), con- 
trivances for the support of which are still to be seen in rows of 
corbels, some ten feet below the summit. On these corbels poles 
rested, and as this support would have been insufficient, there 
were similar contrivances at the bottom of the galleries, in front 
of the podium, or basement. How so immense an awning could 
have been kept up has always been a difficulty, but it seems that 
it covered only the spectators, and not the entire building, the 
central space being left open to the sky, and the beasts and 
gladiators exposed to the weather. From some of Martial’s 
epigrams we get incidental information about the shows of the 
Colosseum, and he tells us that on one occasion Mount Rhodope, 
with its rocks and woods, was represented on the stage, in the 
fashion, we suppose, of modern pantomime. No wonder thata 
country lad described his sensations in a glowing style after a visit 
to the great metropolis. Calpurnius, very possibly a poet of the 
latter part of the first century, describes such a visit, and makes 
the boy talk of carnivorous monsters of the forest, of sea-monsters, 
seals and hippopotami, &c. According to Mr. Parker, Sadler's 
Wells Theatre in 1820 almost rivalled the Colosseum, and froma 
sheet of water under the stage, sea-monsters (including, no doubt, 
the sea-serpent) were introduced by means of trap-doors. The 
delight which the people of Rome experienced from these shows 
was something extraordinary, and to this taste Caligula and Nero 
shamelessly pandered. ‘There was nothing to pay, and the people 
would actually take their seats at midnight for next day’s exhibi- 
tion. Several persons, as we gather from ‘Tacitus (Annals, xvi., 
5), in their anxiety to retain their seats, were seized with fatal 
illness. It is hardly to be wondered at, under such circum- 
stances, that these shows, instead of being, as they had been, a 
rare and exceptional popular recreation, became a permanent in- 
stitution, and that in the Imperial age the amphitheatre was the 
chief and finest building in a town of any size. 

Mr. Parker tells us a good deal about the sham naval fights, 
which seem to have been a conspicuous element in the Colosseum 
shows. ‘Two canals on either side of a great central passage were 
plainly revealed by excavations in 1875. The interval between 
them could be flooded, and the result was two sheets of water 
extending the whole length of the floor, each about three hundred 
feet long and fifty feet wide. The vessels employed in these 
battles were rates, or rowing-boats, and the fun probably consisted 


‘in an attempt on the part of the crew of one vessel to board the 


other. It seems they fought with swords, and that many were 
killed, just as in the gladiatorial shows. The mad Heliogabalus 
once indulged in the freak of filling the canals with wine. The 
remains of these canals are shown us in plate 1, and they may 
fairly be reckoned among the most interesting of recent dis- 
coveries. The relics, too, of a wooden framework were found on 
the floor of the central passage, and were apparently ; rt of a 
cradle for a vessel, This is exhibited in plate 7, and in late 26 
we have a representation of a Roman galley on a launchiug-eradle, 
drawn from a restoration conjecturally made by M. Viollet-le-Duc 
before the finding of the relics just mentioned. The restoration 
was particularly ingenious, and this recent discovery shows that 
it was substantially correct. 

If Mr. Parker’s theory is right, the Colosseum was really begun 
more than half a century B.C.; the work was then continued by 
Nero more than a century afterwards, and it may be said to have 
been completed by Vespasian and Titus. His reasons for con- 
necting it with Scaurus’s work are not, to our minds, decisive, but 
as to the substructures having been built at an earlier period than 
that of the Flavian Emperors his opinion ought to be of value. 
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Tf so much is admitted, he would, no doubt, say that the 

inherent probability of his view is very great. It is, at 

least, not unlikely that the foundations of Scaurus’s stupen- 

dous edifice, which seemed, according to Pliny, destined for 

eternity, may have been subsequently utilised for a like pur- 

But Mr. Parker has not the art of presenting his views very 

clearly, and now and then he apparently contradicts himself. For 

example, he tells us on page 4 that “ the great work was commenced 

in the time of Nero, on the site of that of Scaurus,” and yet on 

page 1 we read that there “‘is no evidence to prove that it was 

commenced even under Nero.” In fact, his account is very con- 

fused and inartistic, though we think we generally understand its 

drift and meaning. There are perpetual repetitions, which he 

certainly might have and ought to have avoided, and there is a 
want of consecutiveness, which is very tiresome and embarrassing. 
Nero’s great palace, or Golden House, which seems, from Sue- 

tonius’s account, to have been surrounded by a sort of park, with 
stagna, or ponds, in which naval fights were exhibited, must have 
covered the site of the Colosseum. Martial says expressly (I., 
ii., 5), that these stagna were “ where now stands the Amphi- 
theatre’s venerable structure ” (venerabilis moles), and by this he 
means, no doubt, the work of Vespasian and Titus. So that we 
may fairly infer, with Mr. Parker, that there was at least begun in 
Nero’s time, in connection, perhaps, with this palace of his, 
which stretched, we are told, from the Palatine to the Esquiline, 
an amphitheatre on a great scale. On such a matter as the 
bricks of Nero (Nero’s brickwork, it seems, was the best 
the world has ever produced) he is a high authority. 
So, too, about the tufa walls and the substructures, and 
the period to which they belong, his opinion is entitled 
to the utmost respect. We see that he thinks that the amphi- 
theatre at Pompeii, which has been commonly assigned to the 
age of Augustus, was built in Sulla’s time, and that it suggested to 
Scaurus his own gigantic undertaking. The fact that it has no signs 
of contrivance for naval fights is perhaps in favour of Mr. Parker's 
view. The amphitheatres at Capua and Puteoli have canals for 
water, like those in the Colosseum. The naval fight, therefore, 
would seem to have been a regular part of the entertainment, even 
in provincial towns. It is to be noted that the amphitheatre at 
Capua is the exact counterpart of that at Rome, and one must have 
been a copy from the other. Mr. Parker explains to us that the 
arena and area were by no means the same, as used to be supposed, 
and that the difference has been clearly shown by recent excava- 
tion. The first was a movable boarded floor, sprinkled with sand, 
and it was on this, not on the area, which was beneath it, that the 
martyrdoms of the early Christians took place. It could be re- 
moved and replaced at pleasure by the Emperor’s order. Under- 
neath it were the chambers for the wild beasts, which, when 
wanted, were hoisted up in lifts (pegmata). Of this we have a 
conjectural restoration in plate 16. 1t must have been startling to 
see 100 lions leap simultaneously on the arena, as happened, we 
are told, in the time of the Emperor Commodus. All we have to 
add is that we wish Mr. Parker had arranged his matter better, 
and revised the passages quoted in his notes more carefully. Some 
of them are sorely mangled. Quintilian is made to say (page 53) 
that the dead bodies were carried out with pomp from the arena, 


in its way, has some force. “Thoroughbred” is, perhaps, the best. 
“Uncle Archie’s Bankruptcy” is certainly the most improbable. The 
history of human eccentricity, of course, can match Uncle Archie’s way 
of testing his relative’s worth. Is there not on record the true story of 
a man who left his home and spent twenty years in watching his wife 
from lodgings in the next street? But such things are not subjects 
for art. 

A Day of My Life; or Everyday Experiences of Eton. By an Eton 
Boy. (Sampson Low and Co.)—We are assured on good authority that 
this amusing little volume is the genuine production of an Eton boy. 
We do not doubt it in the least, but we feel pretty sure that he is not 
the idle young rascal that he describes himself as being. He speaks of 
“eight years’ experience” in the school. These eight years, we should 
conjecture, have brought him pretty near to the top, at least as near as 
can be done without any very extraordinary amount of “ sapping,” a 
vice natural to collegers, but only excusable in oppidans if counter- 
balanced by singular virtue in the cricket-field or on the river. 
If we have a criticism to offer on the details of A Day of My Life, it is 
that a boy in the position of the writer would not be likely to take his 
coffee and bun at “ Brown's.” The present writer wishes to thank the 
‘Eton Boy” for a valuable suggestion, which he would in turn recom- 
mend to others, about substituting “ copies ” for the ordinary imposition. 
Copies improve instead of spoiling the writing, are aggravating in not 
too excessive a degree, can be easily be looked over, and cannot be 
“fudged.” We recommend to our readers, young and old, this most 
entertaining little book. 

Modern Infidelity Disarmed. By E. Stephens. (Bemrose and Sons.) 
—Mr. Stephens, who, it appears, is an Evangelical Protestant, is not at 
all, in our opinion, the man to disarm modern infidelity. He does not 
thoroughly understand it, or he would not class indiscriminately together 
Mill and Tyndall, or speak of the kindred works of Darwin and Renan. 
It is against the latter that his book is specially directed, and he has 
now and then, we think, the advantage over him. Some of Renan’s 
theories are particularly whimsical. We agree with Mr. Stephens in 
regarding as puerile his explanation of the miracle of feeding the 
multitude, which was, he thinks, accomplished by the exercise of an 
extreme frugality. But if Renan’s intellect is not very robust, it seems 
to us rather too bad to charge him with “a wilful and persistent 
hatred of God’s revealed truth.” Mr. Stephens does not seem clearly to 
apprehend the force of the argument against miracles. He says that to 
deny them as being contrary to experience is as absurd as it would be 
to deny the existence in the past of animals now extinct. The two 
cases are hardly parallel. Traces of now extinct animals have been dis- 
covered, and to reply, as he does, that we might go on to say that such 
traces are contrary to our experience, is as puocrile as any of Renan’s 
fancies. Mr. Stephens appears to have a great many sceptical acquaint- 
ances, who make silly remarks, which he is fond of quoting. One of 
them was not sure of his own existence, but declined to be convinced of 
it by the application of a pin to his cuticle. This sort of thing is really 
childish. As might be expected, Mr. Stephens does not really under- 
stand the nature of the controversy about matter, and he thinks to 
settle it by saying that any man of ordinary judgment, provided always 
that he is not a philosopher, knows that it exists. In fact, Mr. Stephens 
is a man who has no sympathy with opinions which differ from his 
own. Oddly enough, he says it is not “consonant with his feelings to 
write in a condemnatory strain,” and yet he does little else. 


*,* Erratum.—Spectator, March 24, p. 383, column 1, for “ Arch- 
deaeon Batten” (twice), read Bather. 











which he hardly meant by per pompam. However, any one who 
will examine the beautiful plates, with the explanations, will get a 
good notion of what the Colosseum and its arrangements were 
like. 
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The Catacombs of Rome, and their Testimony Relative to Primitive 
Christianity. By the Rev. W. H. Withrow. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—This book was written and published in America, and is well worth 
republication here. It will rank high among books of its class for 
scholarship and theological learning, and, we may add, for the modera- 
tion with which it states the controversial argumert to which a consider- 
able portion of it is devoted. In such a subject controversy is inevitable. 
It may be of much moment or of little to know what were the sentiments 
of primitive Christians, but it is certain that no testimony to those senti- 
ments is so unimpeachable as that supplied by the Catacombs. The 
general interest of the book, however, is not limited to this point. 
It is a compendious and well-written guide to the whole subject. 


Wit and Pleasure. Seven Tales, by Seven Authors. (Virtue.)— 
It is often our duty to complain of tales for being too long. This does 
not mean that we like them to be very short. In avery short story— 
as short as must be necessary when seven are to be included in one 
Yolume—there is no time or space for the careful working-out of any 








NEW MUSIC. 
— ———— 

‘alses. By Percy Beamish. (Hammond and Co.)—These valses contain 
fair melodies and correct rhythm, but we think that the introduction @ 
rallentando is meaningless and unsuitable for a valse. This occurs in 
the first number. With this exception, the valses are above the 
average. 

Fleur de Corail. Valse. By Charles Lecocq. (Hammond and Co.) 
—We are disappointed in these valses, as they are somewhat crude, 
at the same time, they contain a few pleasing effects, 

The Frost and the Footprints. Song. By T. R. G. Jozé, Mus. Bae. 
(J. Williams.)—This is a composition of iderable pr ion, and 
the author deserves the credit of having succeeded to some extent in 
producing an artistic song. Several effective exharmonic changes 
are to be met with, which alone assures us that the song is written by a 
musician. A revision of the proof would have made the song a little 
more acceptable to amatenrs. 

Carillon de Louis XIV. Arranged as a duet by J. Rummel. (J, 
Williams.)—The duet is fairly characteristic of its title. Little else 
can be said in its favour. 

“ Fantasiebilder” Waltzes. By J. Gung’l. (Hammond and Co.)—One 


+ 





of the least satisfactory dance-tunes we have ever seen by this com- 
poser. 


The melodic ideas are anything but happy, and the general 


of the qualities that go to make up a really good novel. Still, these | result is disappointing. 


seven tales are good of their kind. Each contains a point, and each, 





Les Muses. Valses. By G. Lamothe. (Hammond and Co.)—We think 
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that these valses are a combination of borrowed ideas, one of which is 
Gounod’s celebrated valse from ‘‘ Faust.” More originality must be 
forthcoming, before especial praise can be awarded to compositions of 
this class. 

Bohemia. For piano. By Eugene Ketterer. (Hammond and Co.)— 
We presume that the author is well aware that he has made many 
more successful efforts than the piece now before us. It is, perhaps, 
above the average of pianoforte pieces published now, but it will 
do very little for the advancement of those who devote themselves to 
the art of music, in the true sense of the word. 

Les Yeux Bleus, Waltz. By G. Lamothe. (Hammond and Co.)—A 
very pretty and effective waltz, and it deserves some praise—being 
original, though simple—and should become popular 

Dauntless. Song. By W. H. Weiss. (J. Williams.)—A spirited song, 
descriptive of certain words by Sir Walter Scott. One fault mars what 
would otherwise have been a very successful song, and that is the rest- 
lessness of its melody. 

Nuit Espagne. Song. By J. Massenet.—A glance at this song com- 
pels us to say that the author has much to learn. A poor melody, an 
ungrammatical and inartistic accompaniment, and accents in many 
cases entirely false, give us the impression that the author has not 
surmounted the difficulties which beset the composer. 

Phantome Valses. By Josef Gung’l. (Hammond and Co.)—These 
valses do not in any way do justice to the author of the “ Soldaten 
Lieder.” They lack the usual sprightliness and vivacity so often dis- 
played by Herr Gung’l in his other compositions. 
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further information, apply to the BURSAR, Sherborne 
School, Dorset. 


IGHGATE. — — There will be 

VACANCIES at EASTER in an old-estab- 

lished School for Young Ladies. Resident Foreign 

and mee Governesses. fessors attend for 

Modern Languages and Accomplishments. Inclu- 

sive terms, 100 to 120 Guineas.—Address, “ D. G.,” 
the Grove, Highgate. 


EAD MASTER, Salt Schools, Shipley, 
Yorkshire.—The Governors are no diy py 
to receive applications for the post of HEAD TER 
for the Boys’ Department, which is to be opened next 
September. Accommodation, 200. Curriculum similar 
to chat of the best Grammar Schools. For rm of 
the Foundation Deed and particulars as to salary, &c 
appl: 
” 7 WILLIAM FRY, Secretary to to the Governors. 
DUCATION in GERMANY.—The 
Reverend WILHELM MARKEL receives a few 
PUPILS in Stuttgart, Wurtemberg, to educate them 
for a Professional or Commercial Life. He has at 
present one or two vacancies. References can be 
o- to English parents whove sons have been under 
charge. Applications can be made to Mrs. 
MARKEL, who will be at the Rev. F. S. Barry's, 
Acton, London, till the 8th of April. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (oR 

















8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, Lond 
EASTER TERM will begin on THURSDAY, APRIL 
19. Mathematics, P. J. Harding, M.A.—Arithmetic, 
A. Sonnenschein.—Natural Philosophy, O. J. Lodge, 
B.Sc.—Physical Geography, H. G. Seeley, F.G.S.— 
Botany, A. W. Bennett, , 8. R. Gardiner, 
A., Oxon.—Latin, E. 8. Beesley, M.A., Oxon.—Greek, 
R. Saward, M.A., Cantab.—En ish, J. “W. Hales, M.A.. 
Oantab.—French, A. Ronlier, M.A. ‘(Cluny) —German, 
H. J. Wolstenholme, B.A., Lond. Univ. —Italian, 
Signor Cosina.—Harmony, J. Hullah. 
wo Arnott scholarships will be awarded by o; 
competition at the beginning of next October. 
spectuses may be had at the College. 
H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall 
The TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
= > oan Schools, is NOW OPEN, from Nine to 
o'clock. 


RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
75 gs., 85 gs., 95 e- and 105 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
RAMER’S ld lala 
from 25 oto 
Regent Street an Fides Street. 
RAMER’S INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
Regent Street nn and Seciente Street. 
RAMER’S THREE-Y EARS'SYSTEM 
of a. applicable to all large instraments— 


Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &c. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


ro- 




















INAHAN’S WHISKY. 
KIN. h . 
ments tte dint Pte ne 


Medical Pr: 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for Bm 
medicina) pron is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. HassaLL: 

“T have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
Were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical | Pestenston atay feel full confidence in the 
a) and of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. T TO FIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS, DUNVILLE and CO. are the 





la: holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
mien be reference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied and cases for home use and exporta- 


tion, ~~ y quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE ent | to. Boyal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, Wo. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS oe POST FREE. 





[TESTIMO! 
My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere — ‘or the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
— of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. I am my to hear 
= have obtained her Majesty’ 8 Royel Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the of Pain 
less tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. HUTOHINS, 
To G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 3ist DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 


The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assu 

Proportionate additions are reserved for all qualified Bones Polictes becoming Death-Claims 
before next Division. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


1. The new “ Institute of Actuaries'” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
8. The ee “Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
le.) 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the prineiples adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS’ 


“ Referred to and recommended by ‘ Another Country Parson.’ "— 
See the Zimes, January 25. 


DESORIPTIVE 
POST 











(These 











CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


SLOW 
COMBUSTION 


“ Excellent in 
every way."— 
See the Times, Jan. 30. 


NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH. STOVES. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to ——. and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the pi tion 
have never been ee ished. It is obvious, therefore, that sold under the name, save Dr. J. OOLLIS 
BROWNE'S 0. RODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

es A a Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLOROD 

CHLORODYNE “adm by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 

discovered. 





CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Oroup, Fever, Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 





CHLORODYNE oeffectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
J. O. BAKER, . M.D., Bideford.—" It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seoms to allay 
doubt the most valuable and certain —_y we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, d.—“I] ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable euotene ar a m1 not —_— by any other remedy, and it 
From Dr. B. J. Bouton and Oo., Hi to possess this great advantage over all other 
“We have made pretty extensive use of ‘Ohlored Sedatives. that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an effects.” 
Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s pany None is genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS 
an fa ong CHLORODYNE" on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 
bottle. 
a OLE MANUFACTUBER 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Recetas, London. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Pro- HEATSE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
mme, with Instructi d Ami le Lessee anager, ound 
ane WON NDERFULL E TALE OF pts On Monday and during the week the performances 





ND HYS OCATTE, and origi will commence at 7, with the retta Bouffe of TEN OF 
a TIFKINS THUD,” eq. ; given rs Mr. | EM. At 7.30, the Romantic rama, entitled HASKA. 
MITH. — HOU: EHOLD SCIENCE, 'o conclude with the popular Iris rama 
ny ny with HOUSER prey BAWN. Paices from 6d to £448. Doors 
vans 


fessor to — BUDS m at 6.30.,commence at 7. Box Office open from 
OOMPOSIT ON OF LIGHT, with splendid Lilustra- 


charming Spring Lecture, by Mr. J. L. KING. 0 til 5 daily. 
tions by the Unrivalled Scientific Ap tus manufac- 





STHMA & CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 


ost efficacivus remedy is 


tured by Mr. Darker; by Mr. J KING.—THE | « - ne mi 

SEANCE, an entirely New Edition, m, by te the Poly- ATURA TATULA, in Cigarettes, 
technic Medium. — Master © Premier and all other forms, for smoking and 
Plate-Dancer and Artificial yee t. — Madame inhalation, prepared by 
HICKSON'S COSTUME RECITALS, &o., &c. Ad- 


ORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 


mission to the whole, 1s ; Schools and Children under 
ten, 6d; Reserved Stalls, 2s 6d. Open from 12 till 5 
and 7 till 10. 
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AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 


ances effected in all pee NGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { }OiN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, S.W. 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 
tained on application. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
AND GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 

1 Dale Street, Liverpool : Cornhill, London. 
Under the new series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Par- 
ticipating class. 
on-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 
Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 
For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Com- 














pany. 
Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady-Day 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 





UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
stablished 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. , Right Hon. John G. 

Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 

Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Sq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar,| John B. Martin, Esq. 

Bart. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Alban G. H, Gibbs, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 


John G. Tathot, Esq., 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. M.P, 
a e Hankey, Esq.,| Henry Vigne, Esq. 





Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G, C. BROWNE. 
Share Capitalat present paid up and 


invested oe eee ose see £1,000,000 
Total Funds, about... oes see 3,000,000 
Total Annual Income, upwards of... 400,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady-Day should 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th of April. 





CITY ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY. 
48 OHEAPSIDE. 


| Fagen by Broadwood and others ; 
HARPS, by Erard.—KEITH, PROWSE, and 
CO. undertake the selection for buyers upon terms 
which they cannot otherwise obtain. Keith, Prowse, 
and Co. repair or exchange worn or injured instru- 
ments of every description.—City Royal Musical Re- 
pository, 48 Cheapside. 


| gage BOXES, by Nicole Fréres. 

—KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., direct im- 
porters, have the largest STOCK of really fine BOXES 
in Europe, £3 to £300. The new rooms devoted to the 
display of these instruments are now ready. Self- 
— and Barrel Pianofortes, 16 guineas to 120 
guineas. 


OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, 

as exhibited at the International Exhibition, 
vibrating with the slightest breeze, including case and 
key, 3ls 6d; Double Harps, two guineas to four 








b] 
mCARSON'S, , PAINT 
m, . the 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the Britiah Gove 
mm, ~ ~~ — gg a the Colonial Govera. 
ments, the Russian Gove: 
Nobility, Gentry, and <a. 10000 ot he 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is a) ble to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STO 
2cwt. Free to all “rr dimen COMPO, 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free, 


WALTER CARSON and §0 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup¢aTs HILL, Lonpon, E.0.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, Dusury, 





neas.—KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., Mi turer 8 
No. 48 Cheapside. 


LUTES.—NEW MODEL, for beauty 

of tone unsurpassed, four guineas and seven 

guineas; Rudall's -medal Flutes, new and 

second-hand. A great variety of second-hand Flutes, 

one Ps to 25 os at KEITH, PROWSE, and 
5 tory, heapaid 


ANJOES.—CHEAPSIDE MODEL 
is best. Covered back, machine head, &c., five 
guineas; including light case, £6. Other models, one 
to 12 guineas. Self-instructing book, with airs, songs, 
&c., 68 net, post free—KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., 
Manufacturers, No. 48 Cheapside. 


{= by FLOOD and FIELD. 
Ma, 

















ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 

y be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 

Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


WILLIAM 5S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 

t he PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S, 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Oo., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 


from real silver. 
Fiddle or Beador King's 





LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOOIETY, 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
CITY BRANCH. 
Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
Chairman—Right Hon. sae Robert Mowbray, M.P., 


TENTH BONUS MEETING, 1877. 

The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 4th 

January last showed :— 
1, AS TO THE PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY. 
That the growth and prosperity of the Society, during 
the period, of which it gave numerous details, had 
been everywhere manifest. 
2. ASTO THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE SOCIETY 
That the Assurance Fund at the 





date of Valuation was ........+.. £2,118,457 10 2 

And the calculated Liability at 
the BAMEC AAte,,..crecererereereeree 1,760,516 13 10 
Thus leaving & Surplus Of .,..++.++.++++ . £857,940 16 4 


And that, after setting aside the Permanent Reserve 
Fund of £50,000, and the fractional amount of 
£7,940 168 4d, there remained for division the sum of 
£300,000, which was larger by £30,000 than on any 
previous occasion. 

8. AS TO THE RESULTS OF THE DIVISION. 
That the sum which fell to the Assured would produce 


Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell 
£84 £84 £ 8. da. 

Table Forks or Spoons, 
r doz. 110 0...2 1 0..2 5 0 
Dessert do. do .. 1 2 0...1 9 0..1 11 0 
Tea Spoons, do...... 106 8&8 89 





014 Oz. nes 

These are as str ly plated and are in every 
respect at least equal to what other houses are selling 
as their first quality, at very much higher prices. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern: — 
Table Spoons and Forks . +» 238 per dozen 
Dessert, 178; Tea Spoons . «. 128 

Tea and Coffee Sets, in etal, from £3 15s to 
£7 7s; Dish Covers, beaded pattern, £11; Ditto ditto, 
fluted, £15; from £9 to £24 the set of four; Corner 
Dishes, from £7 10s to £18 18s the set of four; 
Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 158; Biscuit Boxes, 14s to 
£5 10s; Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., at propor- 
tionate — The largest stock in existence of plated 
dessert knives and forks, and fish-eating knives and 
forks and carvers. All kinds of replating done by the 
patent process. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 
Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Rooms at 39 
Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street ; 
4, 5, and 6 Pérry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. 
Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, and Newman 
Mews, London, W. 














reversionary additions to the Assurances, a ti 
in the aggregate to £357,014, varying in individual 
cases from 35 to 91 per cent., and averaging over 50 
per cent. on the Premiums received in the Quinquen- 
nium; and that the Oash Bonus, which, being the pre- 
sent money value of the Reversionary Bonus, was the 
true measure of the allotment, averaged 30 per cent. 
on the like payments, as compared with 29 per cent. in 
1872, the highest previous per centage. 

4, A8 TO THE BASIS OF VALUATION. 
‘That the Institute Actuaries’ new Hm, or Healthy 
Males Table, based on the experience of 20 of the 
largest English and Scoteh offices, with net premiums 
and 3 per cent interest, had been used in the Investi- 
gation; and that the severity of the new test, as well 
as the strength and elasticity of the Society, were 
alike shown by the fact that the Reserve thus required 
was greater by £84,611 than that which would have 
been needed by the Carlisle Table. 


The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at thut 
Division to one’ year's additional share of Profits over 
later entrants. 

The Report above-mentioned, a detailed account of 
the proceedings of the Bonus Meeting, the returns 
made tothe Board of Trade, and every information, 
can be obtained at either of the Society's Offices, or 


from any of its Agents. 
GEORGE CUTOLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- N 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit). forwarded by 
t, on the circumference of the body two inches 
low the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3is 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 528 6d; 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 168 each ; — free. 

JOHN WHITE, —- 228 Piccadilly, 

ndon. 





EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS, 


“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lilustrated Catalogues 
post tree from 
HENRY STONE, Manofacturer and Patentes, Banbury, 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


HEAL AND SON’S 
~~ oe 
LASTIQUE 
E pos 








IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 
INVENTED. 


HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedtoom 
Furniture Manufacturers, 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 
Catalogue post free. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO’/S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TaeTH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 


Price 1s 6d Sbatan 

JOHN SNELL and CO.’S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

‘“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Mair to 


its prietine hue, no matter at what -. 
KK for JOHN GOSNELL and OO.'s, and see that 


you have none other than their genuine Articles. 
Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 
TURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and O0,, 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Oovered in One Piece. 


HE GRANVILLE PRIVATE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to St. LAW- 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate, in 1 Hour 
45 Minutes. Departures every Friday, from Oharing 
Cross, at 3.45, and Cannon Street 3.55 p.m. (See Bills.) 


HE GRANVILLE. 
* Nowhere in England can a series of Baths 
such as that at the Granville be seen."—. Post. 
“ As a residential hotel during winter, the Granville 
is second to none.” —Globve. 
Address, The MANAGER, Granville Hotel, St. 
Lawrence-on-Sea, Ramegate. 
In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


their signatur 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 


which signature is on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this ig solution as the 
nest somedy - Antity o! oo ened, nog 

urn, ache, Gout, and Indigestion; 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Obildr Infants. 


DINN: and O0O., 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
Oni 2 SvERTREMENTS fnwnted fr a: 
—_ ete — Publishers later 
than MONDAY, April 9th. 








BROo Pope 


London: LONGMANS and Oo., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 

the 9th APRIL. 
rw Joux MURRAY, “Albemarle Street. 
HE 
T REVIEW, for APRIL, 1877. 
CONTENTS. 

OBLEBRITIES OF FLORENC 

Tus BooK OF GENESIS rt SCIENCE. 

THOMAS WADE. 

SPINOZA. 

LITERARY NOTIO : 
London: “ Wesleyan. Conference Office.” 


MAHE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 7th, and 
LONDON QUARTERLY 
Tus NORMAN CONQUEST 4 ENGLAND. 
HUNGARY: ITS RACES AND RESOURCES. 
Raevss AND Gompox ON THE LATER ISAIAH. 


TRASER’S MAGAZINE, No. 
F LXXXVIIL, APRIL. 
CONTENTS. 
PopuLaR Sones OF TUSCANY. With Music. 
Our INLAND NAVIGATION. 
ON THE BEDAWEEN OF THE ARABIAN DESERT. 
THE MORAL TREATMENT OF INSANITY. 
QUARTER-SESSIONS DURING THE Crvm War. 
AN APOLOGY FOR THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 
MasTER ROBERT SHALLOW: A STUDY OF THE SHAKE- 
SPEARE COUNTRY. 
LOcAL CONTROL OF THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 
OLD AND YOUNG—CITIES AND MEN. 
British TRADE.—VIII. SPAIN, Poervest, AND THE 
N&THERLANDS. 
NOTES ON CERTAIN ETRUSCAN INTERPRETATIONS. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


ACMILLAN’S M AGAZIN E, 
No. 210, for APRIL. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, NATURAL Reuieion. IX. 
2. Youne MusGRAvVE. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 
10-12. 
3. GioTTo’s GOSPEL OF LABOUR. By Professor Sidney 
Colvin. 
4. Tue OzRA LINDA BOOK. By Rev. Wm. Barnes. 
5. A New PROBLEM IN NATIONAL ore 
6. RopeRT HERRICK. By F. T. Palgrave. 
7, DRAMATIC ART: THE MEININGEN THEATRE. By 
Rev. O. Halford Hawkins. 
8, THE Dove OF HOLY SATURDAY. By Janet Ross, 
9, BeyOND REACH. By Philip Bourke Marston. 
10. AnwY REFORM. 


[HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 
Tue POLITICAL DESTINY OF CANADA. By Goldwin 
Smith. 








FEUDAL PROPERTY IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. By Sir 
H. 8. Maine. 

INSECTS AND PLANTS. By Sir Jobn Lubbock, M.P. 

CICERO AS A POLITICIAN. By Anthony Trollope. 

Miss MARTINEAU. By G. A. Simcox. 

Ox StimvuLantTs. By Dr. Burney Yeo. 

MazziNI ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. ” By Right Hon. 
J. Stansfeld, M.P. 

NEUTRAL RIGHTS. "By the Earl of Airlie. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFPAIRS. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 
Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought se 
Life. Edited by CHARLES Brarp, B.A. Price 2s 6d. 
10s per annum, post free. APRIL, 1877. 
1, Jost¥N MARTYN AND THE FourTH GosPEL.—lI. 
James Drummond, B.A. 
2. TiT1AN. By Charles Beard, B.A. 
3. JONAH: A STODY IN JEWISH FOLKLORE AND 
ReLicion. By T. K. Cheyne, M.A. 
4. Stravss'’s RELATIONS TO HEGEL AND TO THE 
CuurcH. By Hobert Bell. 
5. CHARLES KInGsLeY. By Edward S. Howse, B.A. 
6. CANON MOZLBY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. By John 
Wright, B.A. 
7, SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 
Noricgs oF Books 
WILLIAMS and NoneaTe, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


M®>. —A Quarterly 
he and Philosoph: 
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No. 6, APRIL, 1877, mr ra 
Annual Subscription, 12s, post free. 
1. Mr. SPEnocer’s c—— oF Sociology. By 
Edward B. Tylor. 
2. Consciousness’ AND UNCONSCIOUSNESS. By George 
Henry Le 


wes. 
yo, “ _ SUPPRESSION " or Egeorm. By Alfred 


4. Tae So-canuep ANTINOMY OF Reason. By J. G. 
Macvica’ 


5. “Cram.” "By Ww. Sate Jevons. 
6. eens iN THe SoortisH OUNiversitiss. II. 
John Veitch. 

Oritieni Notices, Reports, Hgies, &c. By the Editor, 
H. Sidgwick, J. Sully, A. Bain, T. H. Green, F.- 
Pollock, &c. 

Wiiitams and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 

— Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 

Street, Edinburgh. 


ME Oy No. IV,, April, price 34; by pos 
f ie E BOOK CIRCULAR: a Monthly 





Record of oe Books and New Editions. 

fied accordin 0 See, for the Convenience 

of Readers, With Deseri ‘ve Notes on some of the 
more important. —"~ ~~ tion, post free in 


United 
Cain oe Kingdom, 3s 64; Foreign Postal 


HAT LADY LYNWAY: a Novel. 
CHAPMAN and io 193 Piccadilly. 


Shortly will be issued. 


MODERN MINISTER. 
Being the Initial Work of a Series to be called 


THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 





1877.—Crown 8v0, cloth, 5s. 

N ESSAY on the HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING. By JoHN Locke, Gent. With the 

tes and Illustrations of the Author, and an Analysis 

of} his Doctrine of Ideas. also Questions for Examina- 
tion. By “A. M..” Gold Medallist and Ethical 
Moderator in Trinity College, Dublin. 
London: WILLIAM Tge@G and Co., Pancras Lane, 


Cheapside 
18mo, half-bound, 
EW FRENCH- ENGLISH and ENG- 
LISH FRENCH DICTIONARY, on the basis of 
Nugent. By a Member of the University of Paris. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG and Co., Pancras 
Cheapside. 
NO COUPONS ee 
Sent free by post, f 
ARTOONS (The) of "HAFAELLE. 
Seven in Number. Size, three 17 x 14; and four 
20) x 14. Printed from the Steel Plates. Post-Office 
Orders payable to William Tegg. 
London: WILLIAM TEeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


ANDSEER’S DIGNITY, and IM- 
PUDENCE. Size, 22 x 17. No transfer, but 
— from the steel plate in the best style. Free 
y post, for 1s 6d. P.O0.0. payable to William Tegg. 
London: WILLIAM Te¢@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapsid e. 


HE BRITIS! H {QUARTERLY 


REV 
No. CXXX.., for APRIL os now ready, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 

| ame SYSTEMS—ENGLISH AND SCOTCH. 

SLAM. 

Mr. Woon's DIscoVaRIES AT EPHESUS. 

THE PUBLIC WorKS OF INDIA. 

ACROSS AFRICA. 

Russia. 

REFORM IN TURKEY AND COERCION. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
Uondon: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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“ "The Expositor is a publication of sterling value."— 
Spectator. 

a volt most — eee deserves its success."— British 
— 

“Good and Vouggestive in a very high degree.”— 
Literary Churchman. 


HE EXPOSITOR for APRIL 
is now ready, price 1s. 
Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL Cox. 
CONTENTS. 
‘ penne or Jesus Curist. By Prof. 


~ 


THE MARRIAGE IN CANA OF GALILEE. By Prof. 
Stanley Leathes, M.A. 

THE CHRIST OF THE RESURRECTION. 
BourTON, M.A. 

London : HoppEr and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE for 
APRIL, 1877. No. DOOXXXVIIL. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


THe FReNCH ARMY IN 1877. 
A WomAN-HatTer.—Part XI. 
CRETE. 
PAULINE.—Part III. In the Hebrides. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
A RAILWAY JOURNEY. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


No. CL, New Series 65,  ——- 3s 6d, ie 1 1877. 

HE JOURNA 1EN'TAL 
SCIENCE (published mS 4 of the Medico- 

Psychological Association), edited by ENRY Mavps- 

LEY, M.D., and T. 8S. CLouston, M.D 

CONTENTS 

1. CEREBRAL VIBRATIONS AND THOUGHT. Translated 
from the ‘“‘ Revue Philosophique de la France et 
de I'Etranger,”’ January, 1877. 

ASYLUMS AND THEIR N&IGHBOURS. OAN NB&IGH- 
pours Hep? By Rev. H. Hawkins, M.A. 

THE PATHOLOGY OF MIND IN THE LOWER ANIMALS. 
By Lauder Lindsay, M.D. 

THE ALLEGED INCREASE OF INSANITY. By Henry 
Maudsley, M.D. 

NOTES ON THE COMPARATIVE MORTALITY OF 
DIFFERENT CLASSES OF PATIENTS IN ASYLUMS. 
By T. A. Chapman, M.D. 

6. Two Cases OF HOMICIDE IN ASYLUMS. By D. 
Yellow D. 

7. THE TREATMENT OF LUNATICS IN MALTA. 

Clinical Notes and Cases. onal Notes of the 

Quarter.—Reviews.—Psychological Retros 

Report of Quarterly Meetings of the Medico-Paycho- 

logical Association in London and Glasgow.—Notes 

and Notes.—Appointments, &c. 

(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J.and A. ORURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


HE BANK of BELGIUM and the 
MORGAN HOSPITAL; for Views see the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or Lay post, 44d), also 
the Excavations at Mycenw, with Plan—Transport of 
Cleopatra's Needle—Professor Barry's Lectares—State 
of Industrial Art—Roman Baths—Machinery and Art 


2. THe CHILDREN IN THE MARKET-PLACB. By Prof. 
A. B. Bruce, D. 

8. THE BOOK OF Jos. III. The First Colloquy. By 
the Editor 

4. THe GOSPBL IN THE EPISTLEs. By J. Rawson 
Lumby. B.D. 

5. 

6. 


By Henry 
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L. BEEVs and Oo., 5 Henrietta an Covent Garden. 


' and of all Newsmen. 


—Fifteenth-Century Loudon, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 


CABINET EDITION. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


Vou. IL—THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 
Is now published, with 14 Maps and Plans. 

The Cabinet Edition will comprise, in & aay 
Volumes, crown 8vo, at SIX SHILLINGS each, the 
contents of the Five Volumes of the Octavo Edition, 
revised and prepared for this Edition by the Author. 

Vou. I. contains—THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR. 

of RUSSIA MET AND INVADED. 


With New Prefaces, Parallels, and Contrasts.—The 
Year 1853 and the Year 1876. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





PALZONTOLOGY FOR GENERAL READEBS. 
This day is published, price 10s 6d, with 270 
Engravings. 


THE ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY OF 
THE EARTH: 

A COMPREHENSIVE OUTLINE OF THE PRIN- 
OIPLES AND LEADING FACTS OF 
PALONTOLOGIC SCIENCE. 

By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
MD., F.RS.E, F.LS., &c., 


Professor of Natural History in the University of St. 
Andrew; Author of “ Manual of Zoology,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
MANUAL of ZOOLOGY. Fourth Edition, 
12s 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY for SCHOOLS, 
Second Edition. 6s. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY 
Third Edition. 3s. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY. 1s 6d. 
MANUAL of PALEONTOLOGY. 15s. 


BOOKS FREE BY POST. 


Any Book of One Shilling and upwards in value 
sent, safely packed, post free, on receipt of a P.O. Order 
for the published price. 





*.* A NEW CATALOGUE 
oF 
Handsomely-Bound Books for Presents, 


sent post free on application. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Just published, 12mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
HE RELIGION of ISRAEL. Trans- 
lated from the Duteh of Dr. KNAPPERT, by B. 
A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 
This work will be found most valuable to students 
in the classes in connection with the te — 


Scheme. 

“A popularisation of the work of Kuenen......0f 

quite inestimable value to those who wish to 

a clear. consecutive, popular narrative of the deve 

ment of the religion = oleeal, as conceived by [ Kuenen] 

the acknowledged head of ‘the Dutch sehool of Old- 

Testament criticism."—. 

WILLIAMS and Nog@ats, i4 Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
post, 58 3d. 
ARF ARE. 


Edinburgh. 
Now , price 5s; 
ARITIME 
i By THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES. 
WILLIAM Ripeway, Piocadilly, and all Booksellers. 
Now ready, price 64. 
HALL WE EVER REACH the 
? 

“Very curious and a propositions.”—. 


A DISTINGUISHED STATESMAN AND SOHOLAR. 
London: PRovosT and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent 


Garden. 
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bg Ba P| Bir. @ G. CAMPBELL, M.P. 
CASSELL, pureakt GaALPrn, a all Booksellers. 


fe ORNAMENTS RUBRICS, &e.: 
MISOELLANIBS. Edited hy the Rev. Scort 
F. Surtess, Rector of Sp Yorks. 

London: WILLIAM POOLs, 124 Paternoster Row. 


Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 


Ouring t this Disease. Rosert Warts, M.D., 
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Half-a-Crown Monthly. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 
SPINOZA,—1677 AND 1877. By Ernest Renan. 
ONE PERCENT By Professor Bonamy Price. 
Tue Coming ConcLave. By A. T. Innes, M.A. 


METAPHYSICAL Stupy. By Professor Bain. 
THE GeRM THEORY AND SPONTANEOUS-GENERATION: Pasteur—Tyndall— 
Bas' 


tian. 
BALDER THE BEAUTIFUL. By Robert Buchanan. 
Mopern EXcAvATions. By J. P. Mahaffy. 
LIEBIG’S SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS. By Professor Max von Pettenkofer. 
FALKLAND AND THE PURITANS. In reply to Matthew Arnold. By Goldwin 


Smith, M.A. 
EssaYs AND NOTICES. 
STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


THE 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 
Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.BS., &c. 
Now ready, No. LIV., APRIL, 1877, price 5s. 
CONTENTS. 





1. THe BALANCE OF NATURE. 
2. UNDERGROUND TEMPERATURE. By O. Fisher, Clk. M.A., F.G.8. 
3. MOVEMENTS OF JUPITER'S CLOUD-MASSES. By Richard A. Proctor. 
4. NATIONAL WEALTH AND PuBLIC Dest. By Fred. Charles Danvers. 
5. THE GREAT ICE-AGE AND THE ORIGIN OF THE “ TILL.” By W. Mattieu 
Williams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. 
Notices OF BOOKS, SCIENTIFIC NOTES, &c. 


London: 3 Horse-shoe Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Price 8d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for APRIL 


Rob Graham; a Tweedside Reminis- The Strong-minded Woman. 


cence. By W. Chambers. On Waste of Life. 
Photographic Progress. Lion Kings, Queens, and Trainers. 





Curiosities of Railway-Ticket Manufac- Names. By W. Chambers. 
ture. Underground Jerusalem. 
Fishing Extraordinary. Lime-juice. 


A Relic of Antiquity. “ Bell-animalcules.” 

The Commercial Travellers’ Schools. “ Lives o’ Men.” 

About Rabbits. By W. Chambers. A Morning in a London Hospital. 
Colour-blindness. Fossil Men. 

Gold-mine Experiences. Such Old Friends; a Story. 
Cruising on the “ Broads.” Rabbits in New Zealand. 

The British Navy as it Was. The Month: Science and Art. 
The Good Templars. Three Poetical Pieces. 

Porcelain Painting. 





THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 
By Mrs. Newman, Author of ‘ Too Late,” &. 
Chapters 11-16, 


W. and R, CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 
The PHYLLOXERA in the VINEYARDS of FRANCE.—See 
é ieatios GARDENER for A? RS Es. 








CONTAINING. 
Remarks about Composts for Pot-Plants. { Pansy versus Viola. 
On the Camellia. Ornamental Trees and Shrubs: The 
Cyclamen persicum. Cherry. 


Jottings on the Tea-plant. 
Notes from the Papers. 
Dynamite in Landscape Gardening. 


ints for Amateurs: April. 
The Chemistry of the Garden. 
Cucumber-growing in Winter. 
Pelargoniums to Bloom all Winter. Manures and Manuring. 
A Few Charming Spring Flowers. Phylloxera ia the Vineyards of France. 
Lessons in Drawing, &c., for Young/| Fruits as Food. 

Gardeners. Gardening in London. 
Market-Garden Vegetables—Rhubarb. / Calendar. 

Price Sixpence. Free by post, 7s per Annum. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


IRISH STATE PAPERS—REIGN of JAMES I. 
= In rity 80, ay 766, price 15s, cloth. 
Oem of STATE PAPERS relating to IRELAND, 
of the Reign of JAMES I., preserved in H.M.’s Public Record Office and 
Elsewhere. Edited by C. W. RUSSELL, D.D., and J. P. PRENDERGAST, Barrister- 
at-Law, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction of 
H.M.’s Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

*,* The Series, of which this is the Fourth Volume, is in continuation of the 
Irish State Papers, commencing with the Reign of Henry VIII. But for the reign 
c——_- L the Papers are not confined to those in the Public Record Office of 

ngland. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Buack. Dublin: A. THOM. 


THE LONDON SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
y, in feap. 8vo, with Map, price 2s 











Now read 6d. 
ACAULAY’S ESSAY on LORD CLIVE, Edited and. 


Annotated by H. C. BOWEN, M.A., Head Master of the Grocers’ Company's 


Schools. 
Previously published in the same Series :— 
BACON'S ESSAYS. By E. A. Annorr, D.D. 2 vols., 6s. 


POPE’S SELECT POEMS. By T. Arnoup, M.A. 2s 6d. 


NEW GIFT VOLUMES. 





With Coloured Frontispiece, Illuminated Title-page, and Full- 
oes Tilustrations. iat ull-page Original 


MILDRED’S MISTAKE: a Still-Life Study, By F 
LEVIEN. Price 2s 6d. . 
“A pleasing little story."—Pictorial World. 


Uniform with the above. 


KASPAR and the SEVEN WONDERFUL P 
WURZBURG. By Jutta GopparRp. IGEONS of 

“Tilustrated with the artistic skill and taste for which th 

remarkable."—Lloyd's Newspaper. ‘ ® Publishers are 


DOBBIE and DOBBIE’S MASTER: a Peep into the Life 
of a very Little Boy. By N. D'ANVeERS. Price 2s 6d. 
“A genuine child's story.”"—Spectator. 


NANNY’S TREASURE. From the French of Madame 


DE STOLZ. Nineteen Full-page Illustrations, price 2s 6d. 
“ Amusing and nicely written."—Graphic. 


The LITTLE HEAD of the FAMILY. From the French 


of Mdlle, FLevrioT. Fourteen Full-page Illustrations. Price 2s 6d. 
“Natural and pleasant.”"—T7imes. 
List of Publications post free on application. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price lis. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 

“A standard work of reference.”—Zancet.——*‘ A book of first-rate merit.” 
Practitioner ——* Very full and exhaustive throughout." —Spectator.——“ A work 
with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar."—Chemical News, 

J. and A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and OO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR APRIL. 


Now ready, postage free, on application. 











CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR APRIL. 
Now ready, postage free, on application. 
This Catalogue contains the Life of the Prince Consort—Life of Lord Macaulay 


—Schuyler’s Turkist Daniel Der Joan, by Rhoda Broughton—and nearly 
Two Thousand other Books at the lowest current prices. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 





For ENGLISH STUDENTS of the CIVIL LAW. 
A New Edition, in One Volume, 8vo, price 18s. 
HE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin Text, with 
English Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Summary. By THomas 
COLLETT SANDARS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
The Fifth Edition, revised. 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Olub-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EC. 








London : LONGMANS and Co. 





EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 





SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS s0 long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated.— 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” ~ 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e 


AMERICAN OENTENNIAL, 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard, 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 











ic — 
‘“ QI ANITAS.” 
6 _— 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—This Tobacco is now put upin ONE-OUNCE 
PACKETS, in addition to the other sizes, the Label 
being a reduced fac-simile of that used for the Two- 
Ounce Packets. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.OC.; and Bristol. 





For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving, 
“Is an article of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms to the skin.” 
Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.S. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue GranD 
SECRET.—With the variable temperature 
this country, ill-health will creep in unless the blood 
from time to time be purified, and noxious matters be 
expelled from the body. In this the public may be ite 
own physician. Holloway's Pills may be purch 
at a trifling cost; instructions for taking them will be 
furnished with the Pills, and a little attention, with 
few instructions, will enable persons to keep them- 
selves in health under very trying circumstances - 
These Pills act as alteratives, tonics, and aperients- 
Holloway's medicine should be ready for instant ad- 
ministration when the slightest symptom gives warn 








ing of approaching indisposition. 
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DALDY, ISBISTER & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





New and Revised Edition, with Maps and 


in demy 8vo 
Immediately, 'n af *” Tilustrations. 


THE SCLAVONIC PROVINCES OF 
TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
By G. MUIR MACKENZIE and A. P. IRBY. 


With an Introduction by 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


’ 


“ By far the best book I have seen upon the interior of Turkey.’ 
—Mr. Giapstone’s Speech at Hawarden, Jan. 16, 1877. 








Fifth Edition Now Ready. 
ACROSS AFRICA. 
By Commander CAMERON, RBN.,C.B. 


With 200 Illustrations from the Author's Sketches, Maps, &c. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


ATHEN ZUM. 
‘‘ The noblest contribution to the literature of geographical explor- 
ation in our time. Not even Livingstone’s * Last Journals’ can 
approach these volumes in scientific value.” 





Preparing for immediate publication. 


A LARGE MAP OF TROPICAL AFRICA. 
By Commander CAMERON, RB.N., C.B. 
the Results of all Recent Exploration. 7 by 5 feet. Mounted on Rollers 


suitable for Public Institutions, Learned Societies, Chambers of 
Commerce, &c. 


Showing 


Uniform with “ Against the Stream.’’ 


In the SHADOW of GOD: Sketches of Life in | corron 


France during the Eighteenth Century. By the Author of “The Spanish 
Brothers,” &c. Post 8vo. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of the 


AUTHOR of ‘CHRONICLES of the SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” Bya 
FRIEND. Post 8vo. 





New Work by the Author of “ Contrasts.” 
The CITY: an Inquiry into the Corporation, 


its Livery Companies, and the Administrations of their Eadowments and 
Charities. By WILLIAM GILBERT. Crown 8vo. [Next week. 





a 


New Work by Francis Jacox. 


SHAKSPEARE DIVERSIONS. Second Series. 


By Francis Jacox, Author of “ Cues from All Quarters. Demy 8vo. 
(Jmmediately. 


DEUTERONOMY. The People’s Book: its 


Origin and Nature. A Defence. Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L., 


Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. By the Rev. A. J. Ross, B.D., Vicar of St. 
Philip's, Stepney. Demy 8vo. (/n the press. 


THROUGH BRITTANY. By Karnerine 


§. Macquorp, Author of “ Patty,” “Through Normandy,” &c. With Map and 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo. (Jn @ Sew days. 


SKETCHES from NATURE, with Pen and 


Pencil. By Lady VERNEY. Square 8vo. (Jmmediately. 


PASSAGES for PRACTICE TRANS- 


in 


LATION at SIGHT. Edited by J. S. RnrD, Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Part 1, LATIN. Part II..G@REEK. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d each. 





DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Crown 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, cloth. 


THROUGH NORWAY with LADIES. B 


¥. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of “Through Norway with 
re _ 

This volume will p t the pects of Norwegian travelling experi- 
ence as obtainable by those who do not desire to “ rough it” with a pore Beg but 
—- to see the best of Norway with as much com‘ort and luxury as the country 


It will also include, in a ular and readable form, some special observations 
on the gi tion of navia, on general glacial phenomena, and on the modern 
theories concerning the extent and operation of ancient glaciers. 


+h 





Fep. 8vo, with Map and Plan, cloth. 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the COUNTY of 


SUSSEX. Uontaining full information ares all its favourite Places of 
Resort, both on the Coastand Inland. By G. F. CHAmpers, F.R.AS., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Author of “ A Handbook for Eastbourne,” &c. 


Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth. 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the WEST RIDING 


of YORKSHIRE. Containing full information concerning all its principal 
Places of Resort and Interest. By G. Puiuutrs Bevan, F.G.S., Author of 
“ Handbook to the County of Kent,” &c. 


Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth. 


GUIDE to the UPPER ENGADINE. Trans- 


lated from the German of M. CAVIEZEL. 


1 vol. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth. 


SEA FISHERIES. By E. W. H. Hotpsworra, 
P 


F.LS., F.Z.S., &c., Author of “ Sea Fishing and Fishing Boats.” 
SALMON FISHERIES. By ArcHInaLp YOuNG, Commissioner of the Svotch 
Salmon Fisheries. Uniform in size and type with “British Manufacturing 
Industries.” 


Post 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 


HORTICULTURE. By F. W. Bursrpee. 


Uniform in size and type with “ British Manufacturing Industries.” 


SECOND EDITION, post 8vo, cloth. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


A Series of Handy Volumes by Eminent Writers. Edited by G. Puitirs 
BevaN, F.G.8. 


THE VOLUME CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS. 





WOOL Prof. ArncueR, F.R.S.E. (Director of Edinburgh 
Museum of Science and Art). 
FLAX and LINEN .....c.cc.ceseeee8 W. T. CHARLEY, M.P. 


Isaac Watts (Sec. Cotton Supply Association). 
B. F. Cons (Sec. Silk Supply Association). 





SILK 





SECOND EDITION, post 8vo, cloth. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


A Series of Handy Volumes by Eminent Writers. Edited by G. PHILiirs 
BevaN, F.GS. 


THE VOLUME CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS. 





PAPER. Prof. ArcHER, F.R.S.E. (Director of Edinburgh 
Museum of and Art). 
PRINTING .,...cc.cccscccosesccosececceee S. BREMNER, 
BOOKBIN DING .....ccceceeeeeseeeee H. J. Woop, Soc. of Arts. 
ENGRAVING  q.,.cccceceeseecsesseres The late SAMUEL DAVENPORT. 
PHOTOGRAPHY ........cccecsereoeee P. Le Neve Foster (Society of Arts). 
Ys G, CO, BartLey (8. K. Museum). 





New Edition; Scale, 6 inches to a mile; size, 65 inches by 76. 


LONDON and its SUBURBS.—STANFORD’S 


LIBRARY MAP of LONDON and its SUBURBS, constructed on the basis of 
the Ordnance Block Plan, thoroughly Revised and Completed from Actual 
Surveys specially taken for the pw ose, with details of Public Buildings 
Parks, and various Estates, from Original Documents. In 24 Sheets (each 154 
inches by 12) sold separately. 

Complete Map, coloured, and ted on spring roller, £5 5s; on roller, 
varnished, £2 15s; in morocco case, £2 15s. The 24 Sheets, coloured, in a 
portfolio, 31s 6d; plain, 21s; Single Sheets, coloured, 1s 6d; plain, 1s. 





New Edition; Size j of an inch to a mile; size, 36 inches by 35. 


LONDON and its ENVIRONS.—A Map of the 
ENVIRONS of LONDON, including Twenty-five miles from the Metropolis. 


This Map includes the whole of the County of Middlesex, with parts of the 
Counties of Surrey, Kent, Essex, Herts, Bucks, and Berks; reaching Beacons- 
field, Windsor, and Guildford, on the west; Dorking, Reigate, and Tun- 
bridge, on the south; Gravesend and Chelmsford, on the east; and Hertford 
and Berkhampstead, on the north. The Railways are very carefully 
engraved, and all the Stations named; the Main Roads, Bye Roads, Bridle 
Paths, Canals, Woods, CO &c., are distinguished. This may po | be 
considered the best Map of the Environs of London yet offered to the public. 





New Edition, scale, 94 miles to an inch; size, 58 inches by 65. 


% 
AFRICA.—STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of 
AFRICA. 

In the New Edition of this Map, the whole of the central portion has been 
remodelled, and now delineates the results of the numerous expeditions that 
have within the last ten years penetrated the hitherto unknown interior of 
this vast and primitive Continent. Stanford's Library Map of Africa exhibits 
this accumulation of new discoveries for the first time ina general Map on a 
large scale. 

Four Coloured Sheets, £2 5s; mounted in morocco case, £3 13s 6d; om 
rollers, varnished, £3; on spring rollers, £6. (Ready. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE WALTER BAGEHOT. 





Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 
Or, Thoughts on the Application of the Prin- 


PHYSICS AND POLITICS ; ciples of Natural Selection and Inheritance to 


Political Society. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
A New Edition, Revised and Corrected, with 
an Introductory Dissertation on Recent 
Changes and Events. 


THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


LOMBARD STREET : A Description of the Money Market. 








HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 





Ready at all Libraries on April 10, demy 8vo, 12s. 


BRYAN WALLER PROCTER 
(BARRY CORNWALL). 
An Autobiographical Fragment and Biographical Notes. 


WITH PERSONAL SKETCHES OF CONTEMPORARIES, UNPUBLISHED LYRICS AND 
LETTERS OF LITERARY FRIENDS. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, in 8vo, with Map. price 14s. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION; 
Its Facts and Fallacies. 
By MALCOLM MACCOLL, M.A. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Price 21s. 


Sc. @ & © | BF 3 § @ BB: 


ITS PROXIMATE CAUSE AND SPECIFIC TREATMENT BY THE 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 
UPON THE PRINCIPLES OF ST@CHIOLOGICAL MEDICINE. 


BY JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL, M.D. 


With an Appendix on the direct treatment of Respiratory Diseases (Asthma Bronchitis, &c.) by 
Stechiological Inhalants. 


And Reports of nearly Two Hundred Cases by Drs. Churchill, Campbell, Heslop, 

Sterling, Bird, Santa Maria, Gomez, Maestre, Parigot, Reinvillier, Galvez, Loriverend, Denobele, 

Feldman, Pfeiffer, Vintras, Bougard, Tirifahy, Lanzi, Fabbri, Panegrossi, Corasi, Gualdi, Todini, 
Ascenzi, Regnoli, Valentini, Casati, Blasi, Borromeo, Fiorelli, and Fedeli. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


For APRIL, PRICE 2s 6d. 


THE IDEA OF COMEDY. By George Meredith. 

THE TOURIST IN PORTUGAL. By John Latouche. 

MRS. JACK. A Story. By Frances Eleanor Trollope. 

THE ART OF LYING. By C. Elliot Browne. 

MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By H. Vernon Lee. 

A GLANCE AT THE COMETS. By E. V. Heward. 

THE MYSTIC; or, a Journey to Edinburgh. A Tale. By John Dangerfield. 





THE NEW 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 





FREDs. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 











Now ready (One Shilling), No. 208. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


FOR APRIL. 
With Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
PRANK DIOKSEE. =“ VBUEBana 
CONTENTs. 
EREMA; OR, My FATHER'S SIN. (Withan Illustration) 


Chap. 26. At the Bank. 27. Cousin M. 
A Check. 29, At the Pump.” Montague. 94, 


THE RATIONALE OF MYTHOLOGY 
Hours IN A LIBRARY.—No. XV. Charles Kingsley. 
SICILIAN FOLK-SoN@s. . 
LORENZO DE’ MgpIcr CARNIVAL Song. 
Symonds. By. a 
QUIET MARRIAGES. 
THE LEVELLING POWER OF RAIN. 
CaRITA. (With an Illustration. Chap.31. T 
of Mourning. 32. Taking up Dropt Stabe at 
Little Emmy's Visitors. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND COs 
NEW BOOKS. 


SECONDEDITION. With Portraitsand Illustrations, 
3 vols., 32s. 


HARRIET MARTINEAD’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


WITH MEMORIALS 
By MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 


“A book of great interest.""—T7imes. 

“It is long since any book has been looked for so 
eagerly as this ‘ Autobiography ’...... One of the most 
remarkable books which we have seen for a long 
time, and serves to make the year memorable in this 
branch of literature.”"—Athenxum. 

‘Interesting throughout as the record of an ig- 
dependent, hard-working career."—Saturday Review. 

* An exceedingly frank book, written by an exceed- 
ingly able and courageous woman. These three 
volumes are likely to be the most eagerly read of the 
biographies of our time.""—Spectator. 

“ Will be read with immense interest."—Daily News, 





Large crown 8yo, 9s. 


LECTURES ON POETRY, 
DELIVERED AT OXFORD. 
With Poems. 
By Sir FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE, Bart, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 


LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and 
RELIGION. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With 6 
Preface. Crown 8vo, 78. 


FLOTSAM and JETSAM: Rhymes 
Old and New. -By ALFRED Domett, Author of 
“ Ranolf and Amohia.” Square 16mo. 











VAN LAUN’S FRENCH LITERATURE, Vol. If. 
HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. 
By HENRI VAN LAUN. Vol. If. From the Classical 
Renaissance unti! the End of the Reign of Louis 
XIV. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





HOURS in a LIBRARY. First Series. 
By Lesiizg STEPHEN, Author of “History of 
English Thought in the Eighteenth Century.” 
Second Edition. Orown 8vo, 9s 





NEW EDITION. 

FAR FROM the MADDING CROWD. 
By THomAs Harpy, Author of « A Pair of Blue 
Eyes,” “The Hand of Ethelberta,” &c. New end 
Cheaper Edition. With Six Illustrations. Lange 
crown 8vo, 7s 6d 





LAW AND GOD. 
By W. Pacs Ropers, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 58. 





REASONABLE SERVICE. 
By W. Pace Roperts, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, 
Author of “ Law aud God.” 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


NEW NOVELS. 
HEAPS of MONEY. 2 vols. (ivtiepras 





PHYLLIS. 3 vols. [Un the press. 


London : 


SMITH, ELDER, and GO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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MURRAY’S 


CENT WORKS. 





The BAMPTON LECTURES for 1876; the 


tness of the Psalms to Christ and Ohristianity. By W. ALEXANDER, D.D., 
ion Bishop of Derry. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The CRADLE of the BLUE NILE; a Visit 
to the Court of King John of Ethiopia. By E. A. Dz Cosson, F.R.G.8. With 
Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


The SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY on the 


AMENT. By Bishops and Clergy of the Anglican Church. 
ay Canon Coox, M.A. Oomplete in 6 vols. medium 8vo, £6 lds. 


L—The PENTATEUCH. 30s. 
I. and IIL—JOSHUA, JUDGES, KINGS, CHRONICLES, &c. 36s. 
IV.—JOB, PSALMS, PROVERBS, ECCLESIASTES, &c. 24s. 
V.—ISAIAH and JEREMIAH. 20s. 

VL—EZEKIEL, DANIEL, and MINOR PROPHETS. 25s. 


DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; its Antiquities, 


Bi hy, Geography, and Natural History. By Various Writers. Edited by 
We SMITH, D.C.L. With Illustrations. 3 vols. medium 8vo, £5 5s. 


DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUI- 


TIES; the History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church, in 
continuation of the “ Dictionary of the Bible.” By Various Writers. Edited 

Dr. Wu. SmiTH and Professor CHEETHAM. With Illustrations. Vol. I., 
medium 8yo, 31s 6d. 


DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 


LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES. By Various Writers. Edited by 
Dr. Wa. SmiTH and Professor Wace. Yol. I., medium 8vo, 31s 6d. 


This work in combination with the “ Dictionaries of the Bible and of Christ- 
jan Antiquities,” will afford a plete ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Biblical and Theologi- 
cal History from the Creation to the Age of Charlemagne.” 


ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, Biblical 


and Classical. Intended to illustrate the “Dictionaries of the Bible" and 
“Classical Dictionaries." Compiled under the superintendence of Wm. 
Swte, D.O.L., and George Grove, F.R.G.S. With Descriptive Text. 43 
Maps. Folio, half-bound, £6 6s. 





LIFE and TIMES of TITIAN. With some 


Account of his Family, chiefly from New and aes Records. By J. 
A. Onowe and G. B. CAVALCASELLE, Authors of “ History of Painting in North 
Italy.” With Portrait and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


LIFE of MICHELANGELO, Sculptor, Painter, 


and Architect; including inedited Documents now for the first time published. 


By O. HEATH WILSON. ith Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 26s. 


LIFE of LORD ABINGER, including a Frag- 


ment of his Autobiography and Extracts from his Correspondence. By 
Hon. P. CAMPBELL SCARLETT, O.B. With Portrait, 8yo. 


LEAVES FROM MY SKETCH-BOOK; a 


Selection of Sketches taken during many Tours. By E. W. CooKE, B.A. 25 
Plates, with Descriptive Text. Small folio, 31s 6d. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST (THOMAS 


EDWARD). By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of “Self-Help,” &c. With Portrait 
and Illustrations. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The EFFECTS of CROSS and SELF-FERTILI- 


7 in the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By CuarLes Darwin. Crown 
', 8. 


The VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES by which 


ORCHIDS are FERTILISED by INSECTS. By CHARLES DARWIN. Revised 
Edition. Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 98. 


A HANDY-BOOK on the EASTERN 


QUESTION ; being a VERY RECENT VIEW of TURKEY. By Sir GEORGE 
CAMPBELL, M.P, cond Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 


FIVE YEARS AMONG the BULGARIANS 


and the TURKS, BETWEEN the DANUBE and the BLAOK SEA. By H. O. 
BARELEY, Civil Engineer. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The JESUITS: their Constitution and Teach- 


ing; an Historical Sketch. By W. OC. CARTWRIGHT, M.P. 8yo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK to the ENVIRONS of LONDON. 


An Account of every Town and —— within a circle of twenty miles round 
the Metropolis. By James THORNE, F.8.A. 2 vols. Orown 8vo, 2is. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the JEWISH 


CHUROH. Third Series. From the Captivity to the Christian Era. By A. 
P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 8vo, 14s. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. Being Practical 


Remarks on the Planning, Designing, Building, and F ing of Sehool- 
Houses. By E. R. Rosson, Architect to the School Board for London. Second 
and Cheaper Edition. With 300 [llustrations. Medium 8vo, 18s. 


DISCOVERIES in NEW GUINEA. A Cruise 


in Polynesia and the Adjacent Islands, with Visits to the Pearl Shell Stations. 
By Captain MonzsBy, R.N. With Illustrations. 8vo, lis. 


MEMOIR of the LIFE and EPISCOPATE of 


BISHOP SUMNER (late Bishop of Winchester), During FORTY YEARS. By 
Rev. G. H. SumNgR, M.A. Wi 


EIGHT MONTHS at ROME, during the Sittings 
- 7 tpraeaes COUNCIL. Translated from the Italian of Pomponto Lgro. 


MEMOIRS of CAROLINE HERSCHEL, Sister 


of Sir William, and Aunt of Sir John Hersehel. By Mrs. JoHN HERSCHEL. 
With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 128. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS, from EARLY 


LIFE to OLD AGE. By MARY SOMERVILLE. With Selections from herCorres- 
pondence. Portrait. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE MOON. Considered as a PLANET, a 


WORLD, and a SATELLITE. By James Nasmyrta, 0.E., and James CAr- 
PENTER, F.R.A.S. With Illustrations. 4to, 30s. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the EAST and 


WEST. By Sir Henry Marne, K.0.8.I. Third Edition, with Additional 
Essays. 8yo, 128. 


TRAVELS of MARCO POLO, the VENETIAN. 
Desc: 


ribing the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East. A New English Version. 
By Colonel Yue, O0.B. Second Edition, Enlarged. With 19 Maps and 130 
Illustrations. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 63s. 


TROY and its REMAINS; a Narrative of 


Discoveries and Researches made on the Site of Ilium and in the Trojan 
Plain. By Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN. With 590 [llustrations. Royal 8vo, 


LAST JOURNALS of DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


in AFRICA. Continued by a Narrative of his Last Moments and Sufferings. 
By Horace WALLER, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8yo, 28s. 


Portrait. 8vyo, 14s. 


EARLY LIFE of DEAN SWIFT, 1667-1711. 


A Fragment. By the late JoHN Forster. With Portrait. 8vo, ls. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from 


the APOSTOLIC AGE to the REFORMATION, 1517. By Canon Rosertson, 
M.A. Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. post 8vo, 6s cach. 


BIBLE CUSTOMS in BIBLE LANDS, illustra- 


tive of Scripture. By HENRY VAN LeNNEP,D.D. Wiih 300 Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8yo, 21s. 


SIX MONTHS among the PALM GROVES, 


CORAL REEFS, and VOLCANOES of the SANDWICH ISLANDS. By 
ISABELLA Birnp. New Edition. With Illustrations. Orown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 


rewritten by W. MORRANT 


KIRKES’ 


Ninth Edition. Revised, and for the most part 





Baker, F.R.0.8S, With 350 Illustrations. Orown 8vo, 14s. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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LONDON, 1851—PRIZE MEDAL. | LONDON, 1862—PRIZE MEDAL. 
PARIS, 1855—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL. DUBLIN, 1865—-PRIZE MEDAL. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON, 
STOVE, GRATE, CHIMNEY-PIECE, AND KITCHEN-RANGE MANUFACTURERS, 
HOT WATER ENGINEERS, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





GRATES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, AND FENDERS. 


1. ECONOMICAL FIRE-LUMP GRATES, with the bars and bottom only of iron, and fire-bars from ten to thirty inches ig width, 
suitable for domestic use and public buildings. Price from 14s to 50s. 

2. The same Grates provided with splayed tiles at a cost of from 40s each. 

3. IMPROVED INDEPENDENT GRATES, with the whole interior of fire-brick, and the bars only of metal. Price from 40s each, 

4, The same Grates provided with tiles to cover the back and sides of the fire-place, and ornamental tiles in front, at a cost of £5 and upwards, 

5. SLOW-COMBUSTION GRATES, with brick bottom, on the principle recommended in Mr. Edwards’s publication on “Our Domestic 
Fire-places,” costing from 55s to £20. 

6. SMOKELESS GRATES, on Dr. Arnott's principle of supplying the fire with coal from below. 

7. DOG GRATES, with tiled sides and hearths, fire-brick interiors, and marble fender-curbs. 

8. VENTILATING GRATES, with fire-brick interior, and fresh warm-air supply, costing from 70s each. 

9, CHIMNEY-PIECES in OAK, WALNUT, EBONISED MAHOGANY, BIRCH, PINE, &c., designed by eminent archi. 
tects, with or without decorations of tiles. 

10. POLISHED BRASS FENDERS, FIRE-IRONS, and STANDARDS, suitable for tiled hearths. 

ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


STOVES, CLOSE OR OPEN. 

1. GILL AIR-WARMERS, for warming the halls and staircases of dwelling-houses and for warming churches, made of a capacity to heat 
from 3,000 to 60,000 cubic feet, and to burn with either ascending or descending flues, and through the night, if required, without 
attention. 

2. PORCELAIN TILE PEDESTAL STOVES, with open fires, handsomely decorated with porcelain, encaustic or majolica ware, 
for use in halls, shops, cabins, &. 

3, PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick interior and warm-air chambers, made to give a supply of fresh and 
wholesomely heated air. 

4. Dr. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, for use in halls and show-rooms, where a fire is required to be kept per. 
petually burning. They require attention twice in the course of twenty-four hours only. 

5. GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, for uso in churches and other public buildings. 

ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


COOKING APPARATUS. 


GREATLY IMPROVED KITCHENERS, constructed with tiled doors and tiled surfaces, and specially adapted for economising 
fuel, for effectually heating the ovens and hot-plate, for enabling roasting to be done in the most unexceptionable manner ia the roasting- 
ovens, but in front of an open fire if desired; also, for effectually ventilating the kitchen, and preventing the old inconvenience to 
servants of excessive heat. n 

STEAM COOKING-APPARATUS, on very economical arrangements, for cooking for from 100 to 1,000 persons, and adapted for use ia 
Hospitals and other Charitable Institutions, large Wholesale or Retail Establishments, Public Schools, Prisons, Workhouses, &o. 

OPEN FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, of excellent manufacture; Smoke Jacks, Pastry Ovens, Steam Closets, Hot-plates, Stewing Stoves, 
Cottagers’ Cooking Stoves, Nursery Boiler Stoves, &c. 

ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


ENGINEERING. 

WARM BATHS, erected with hot, cold, and waste-pipes, hot-water cistern and circulating pipes heated from the kitchen boiler, so that 
a bath may be had at any moment of the day. Hot water furnished, if required, by the same system, to wash-hand basins, housemaids’ 
closets, seulleries, or made to circulate through coils of pipes, for giving heat to a hall, a conservatory, or a billiard-room. 

HOT-WATER CIRCULATION, for heating churches and other public buildings, and for conservatories; also for the halls, staircases, 
and passages of large private residences, and for contributing heat, if required to drawing-room, dining-room, library, and billiard-room, 
with handsome ornamental cases to cover the pipes. 

LAUNDRY APPARATUS, erected for the entire operations of washing, drying, and ironing the linen of large houses, and of public 
establishments. Washing Coppers and Ironing Stoves of all kinds. : 

LIFTS, for Hotels and other large establishments, also on a small scale, as admirably adapted to add to the convenience of private families. 


LAVATORY APPARATUS, with the latest improvements, for Clubs, Restaurants, &c. 














MR. EDWARDS’S PUBLICATIONS ON WARMING AND VENTILATION. 





OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. A New Edition, en- 
tirely rewritten, enlarged, the Additions completing the Author's Contributions 
on the Domestic Use of Fuel and on Ventilation. By FREDERICK EDWARDS, 
Jun. Royal 8vo, with 149 Illustrations, and a Portrait of Count Rumford, 12s. 

“It bears on every page the mark of careful research, and abounds to such an 
extent with uséful matter, that we should desire to see it studied and its contents 
brought into actual meee by all those Who are in any wayconcerned with the 
important branch of domestic economy on which it treats."—Chemical News. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their CURE and PREVENTION. 
Sixth Edition, revised, royal 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, price 3s 6d. 

“Attention to the facts Mr. Edwards has indicated will save landlords and 
householders a deal of trouble, expense, and anxiety."—Building News. 


The VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, and the 
Utilisation of Waste Heat from Open Fire-places. Royal 8vo, with 147 Illus- 
trations, 10s 6d. A New Edition in preparation. 

“A book which, by its clear and concise language and modest bulk, is almost a 

‘marvel in this book-making age." —Zxaminer. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





The EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in COOKING 
UPERATIONS. With an Account of Benjamin, Count Rumford, and his 
Economical Systems, and numerous Practical Suggestions adapted for 
Domestic Use. Royal 8vo, with 47 Illustrations, 5s. 

“Mr. Edwards writes excellently, without technicality or obscurity, and may 
fairly say that he has done his part towards making the subject intelligib's to ua- 
scientific persons."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES, STOVES, 
and VENTILATION. Price 6d. 


IMPROVED FIRE-PLACES: a Short Account of Certain 
Suggestions for Economising Fuel and more effectually Warming Apartments. 
Submitted by Messrs, EDWARDS and SON, in Reply to the Appeal of the Council 
of the Society of Arts. In royal 8vo, 32 [llustrations. Price 1s. 
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